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Medical Relief in Dondon. 


THAT some sixteen hundred medical men in London should 
sign a petition in favour of an investigation by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords in “regard to the financial 
and general management and common organization of Medical 
Institutions, endowed and voluntary, and in regard to the 
administration of Poor Law Institutions for the care of the 
sick in the Metropolis,” is a significant fact. In the light of 
such a demand it is of some interest to learn what the state of 
medical relief in London actually is. But the question as to the 
need of some kind of reform may be taken as settled. 
There were, in 1886, 4467 medical practitioners in London ; 
about 35 percent. of that number petitioned ; and the signatories 
included many men upon the staff of Hospitals, some attached 
to the examining bodies of the profession, and a large number 
of general practitioners. The leading general and medical press 
also have expressed themselves in favour of the petition. Thus, 
if the nature of the professional constituency, whose views had 
to be ascertained, be taken into consideration, there appears to 
be fairly conclusive evidence of a general desire for the recon- 
sideration and revision of our present system of medical relief. 
To recount the difficulties of the administration of medical 
relief, the good and the evil of it, the hardships that it may 
impose on some, and the boons that it may confer on others, is 
to tell an oft-told tale. The petition to which we have referred 
contains a summary -of “defects,” and upon that score may be 
held to be sufficient. But a further consideration of the subject 
is desirable from the positive side. The roll of the lives of 
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physicians and surgeons which the literature of the profession 
contains is a lasting chronicle of some of the noblest work of 
Englishmen, performed with a patience in research and, in 
practice, with a quickness of purpose, sympathy, and insight, 
which give to the “defects” their lesser place and proper 
proportion, and show the present to be, as it is, the nearer 
rim -and fringe of a splendid past. We are touching, we find, 
not a mechanism or even an administration merely, but a social 
organism, which, like a kind of nation, has pushed this way and 
that, as the years have passed by, now migrating there, now 
settling here in the world of its intellectual endeavours. Slowly 
it sets aside the magical and abnormal for the natural ; then by 
degrees it abolishes secret cures for an open and honourable 
practice ; now it accepts, afterwards puts to the proof, and then 
rejects,manifold theories of medicine—mathematical, mechanical, 
and metaphysical; always, as science grows, it simplifies 
methods and, trusting nature more and more, introduces an ever 
more effective medicine and surgery and the preventive 
measures of sanitation, and thus, as with a kind of irresistible 
march, it steadily proceeds upon the way, along which its great 
leaders have always guided it, the continual acquisition of 
knowledge by observation and experiment. To judge of medical 
institutions simply as they are, is to misjudge them—to forget 
the possibilities which their past suggests, and to take short and 
misleading views as to their future. The Council and Colleges of 
the profession, the hospital and the dispensary, the infirmary 
and the asylum, have their constitutional history as well as 
Houses of Lords and Commons. Our task, then, is to learn, if 
possible, from the development of the past what the lines of future 
development may be, and to draw from the past suggestions for 
the settlement of present difficulties. We have to look for 
suggestions also from some foreign towns and from our own 
provincial cities ; and, that the questions at issue may be fairly 
put, we must in the first instance give some sketch of the position 
of medical relief in London at the present time. On many 
sides, however, our task is limited. We have not to concern 
ourselves with such questions as the site and structure of 
hospitals and their sanitation, methods of medical education, or 
other matters in which the judgment of professional experts 
alone would be conclusive. We have to do with those questions 
only upon which, as citizens convened in a kind of open court, 
we may fairly form a judgment and pronounce an opinion. 
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First, then, we have to sketch the organization of Medical 
Relief in London as it nowis. 

Our medical institutions serve the profession by providing 
them with the material for education and the advancement of 
science. They serve the public by giving them indirectly, 
in the case of those who can pay, and directly, in the case of 
those who are too poor to pay, the advantages of medical treat- 
ment, which is ever becoming more skilful. These three ends— 
treatment or relief, education, and science—have to be constantly 
kept in view. To reach them is success, to come short of them 
is failure ; but with this proviso, the institution must not stand 
in the way of any section of the practitioners, so as to prevent 
them from getting a livelihood ; nor must it serve as an induce- 
ment to the citizens to become, from independent employers of 
the faculty, habitual petitioners for their relief. Both parties 
would suffer by this result ; and it is a chief object of good 
administration to avoid it. 

As evidence that this is the only just view, one point may be 
noted. The extreme precision with which the requirements of 
a medical education are stated in the regulations of the pro- 
fessional colleges strikes the reader at the outset as he turns 
over the leaves of a College Calendar or the Medical Directory. 
Not only is a minimum period of study demanded—four years 
or forty-five months, of which three winter and two summer 
sessions have to be spent at one or more recognized medical 
schools, but certificates of attendance are required at a large 
number of lectures on all those subjects, the knowledge of which 
forms the common and indispensable training of all medical 
men, whichever branch of the profession they may afterwards 
take up as physicians, surgeons, or general practitioners. The 
examination is, in principle at least, what examinations should 
be, the closure of a period of systematic education, not an 
inquiry in regard to the candidates’ knowledge of certain 
subjects irrespective of previous preparatory training. It follows 
that the hospital, the school, and the college, are all very 
closely and organically related to one another, so that failure in 
any one affects the whole. And, to give the profession a still 
greater unity of system and status, the General Council of 
Medical Education completes the structure. As, then, to judge 
of the questions now under discussion, we must consider the 
development of the profession as a whole, so, to judge of the 
present state of the administration of medical relief, must we 
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consider each institution, not separately, but as a part of a 
common body—having three purposes, the relief and cure of 
disease and sickness, medical education, and medical science. 
To the General Council of Medical Education are intrusted 
some of the chief interests of the profession at large. It consists 
of thirty-one members, some of them representatives of the pro- 
fession in the United Kingdom, others representatives of the 
licensing bodies, others nominees of the Crown appointed on the 
advice of the Privy Council. It keeps a register, in which the 
student has to enter his name when he has passed a recognized 
preliminary examination and is commencing his professional 
studies, and again when he has concluded his studies and has 
obtained his licence, diploma, or degree from a recognized 
licensing body. Upon a practitioner who has not registered his 
licence, it imposes disabilities ; to the practitioner who has done 
so, it gives advantages. The latter can not only recover his fees 
and expenses for drugs and appliances in a court of law, but he 
can, upon his registered licence, practise medicine, surgery and 
midwifery ; the former cannot recover any charge in a court of 
law, nor can he hold any appointment as physician, surgeon or 
other medical officer, not merely in the public service but in any 
hospital, infirmary, dispensary, or lying-in hospital not supported 
wholly by voluntary contributions, or in any friendly society. He 
may be qualified ; but he is “ boycotted,” as it were, is under an 
official ban, if he be not registered. With this strong indirect 
control over the profession, the Council has another power which 
is its natural counterpart. It can send inspectors to the quali- 
fying examinations with a view to maintaining a due standard 
of proficiency ; and, if its conclusion on that head be unfavourable, 
the Privy Council may, after hearing both sides, withdraw from 
the delinquent body the right to hold such examinations. 
Amongst other powers also, it has the right, as sole and sufficient 
arbiter, to strike off the name of a registered practitioner on his 
being convicted for a misdemeanour, a felony, or for any infamous 
conduct from a professional point of view. There is thus at the 
head of the profession a body with a right of inspection, to 
which the licensing bodies have to submit, and which indirectly 
may affect the educational colleges and their hospitals ; and in 
the main it secures its supremacy by a general and not too 
oppressive supervision, and by the negative method of imposing, 
on those who do not take advantage of its provisions, disabilities 
from which other medical men are exempt. It is of recent 
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creation, founded in 1858 and incorporated in 1862, and its 
plan and policy are worthy of the careful consideration of those 
who would reform our system of medical relief at the present 
juncture. 

Every year there streams through the turnstile of the Medical 
Council an increasing crowd of students. In 1877 there were 
registered for England 774; in 1887, 973. Of these about 
one half attend the London Hospitals to which schools or 
educational colleges are attached. London, besides giving 
part of their education to no small number of students from 
other parts of the country, is the centre of its supply to at least 
half of the rising generation of medical men in England. For 
the education of these students are the hospitals with schools, 
and, for the purposes of examination, the University of London, 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society 
of Apothecaries. The history of these bodies, the gradual 
differentiation of the several sections of the profession—the 
physician, the surgeon, the apothecary that may prescribe, the 
druggist or “chemist” that may not, and possibly, we should 
add, the nurse—the recognition of several special departments, 
such as those of the dentist, ophthalmist, aurist,.and the 
like, and the disappearance of others, such as the “ bone-setter,” 
and the “surgeon for the stone,” throw light on some of the 
questions of to-day, but we must pass them by to deal with the 
student and hospital. 

Of hospitals with schools there are eleven. Two, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and St. Thomas’s, may be considered to have a quasi- 
municipal character. They represent medieval foundations 
reorganized to meet the needs of the City of London after the 
Reformation. They are two of the “ Royal Charities,” which in 
a group of five, including Christ’s Hospital, Bridewell, and 
Bethlem, were established to fulfil for the London of Edward the 
Sixth duties similar to those which are now imposed on our 
Poor Law authorities. The comparison is more suggestive than 
may at first sight appear, and some of the methods of organiza- 
tion formerly adopted in connection with these hospitals are 
well worthy of study, now that the Metropolis has acquired 
municipal powers. Next in order come the group of hospitals 
founded between 1719 and 1745. These include Guy’s—built 
and endowed by the liberality of one man, who had already 
been a generous benefactor to St. Thomas’s—Westminster, 
St. George’s, London, and Middlesex. Then follows a third 
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group of hospitals built between 1818 and 1851, with colleges 
like King’s College and University, or distinctively as a hospital 
and school combined, like Charing Cross and St. Mary’s. From 
1745 to 1818, when Charing Cross was established, there was a 
pause in hospital building. Thus within the present century, 
the “College” has assumed an important if not predominant 
place in connection with the General Hospital. Recently 
St. Bartholomew’s spent £40,000 on a new school, Guy’s £40,000, 
and St. Thomas’s £30,000, and the other hospitals also, such as. 
Charing Cross, Middlesex, Westminster, have rebuilt or improved 
or enlarged their schools. Attending these hospitals there are 
probably about 2800 to 3000 students. Each student pays for 
his course of lectures fees of from £100 to £131 5s. By these 
fees the school is in great part maintained; but none of the 
hospitals publish in their Annual Reports the statements of 
accounts of their schools. Only St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, 
and Guy’s pay their professional hospital staff; but at all the 
hospitals the medical men who teach at the college or school 
receive emoluments. We have thus a system of salaries for 
medical teaching in the colleges, but of honorary service for 
medical treatment in the hospitals. The accounts of the 
hospitals are published; the accounts of the schools are not.. 
Three hospitals—the endowed—lodge their hospital accounts 
with the Charity Commissjoners, but do not publish them. 

For the first eighteen months or two years the student is at 
work almost entirely in the school. Afterwards he sees more 
and more of hospital practice. Inthe course of the year there are 
treated at the eleven Hospitals, to which schools are attached, 
some 44,364 in-patients and some 551,663 out-patients. From 
their diseases and ailments he has to obtain medical instruction 
in the concrete, on the scientific lines of observation and of a 
practice based on a large induction from well-observed facts. To 
the out-patients we will refer later on when we have completed our 
catalogue of the Hospitals. (Truly those who write on subjects 
like this should have the privilege of retaining in their service a 
muse or two to whom they might make invocation. They and 
their readers deserve it as well as any poet who recounts a 
catalogue of ships or barbarous warriors. Who indeed more 
need the muse’s help to stimulate the attention and keep it 
alert? A “Pandite nunc Helicona, deze, cantusque movete” 
might serve as a stirrup-cup for the not unimaginative inves- 
tigator as he starts on a new excursus. But we must return to 
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business.) Here only we have to touch on one effect of these 
hospitals on the profession. To the younger men, ambitious to 
obtain consulting practice as physicians or surgeons, they are 
the ladder of preferment. The skilful clinical clerk or dresser 
may become House Physician or House Surgeon, and then 
Assistant Physician or Assistant Surgeon; or he may obtain 
educational work in the school ; or, if he cannot find a berth in 
his own hospital, he may keep in the higher and “hospital ” 
branches of the profession and find a post at some special 
hospital. His connection with his old hospital may be preserved 
and will be useful to him: his new connection will also help him 
to acquire the skill and knowledge which go to make consul- 
tative practice. Upon fifteen special hospitals taken at hazard 
it was found that there was a visiting staff of ninety-six medical 
men, of whom fifty were also on the staff of general hospitals, 
most of them general hospitals with schools. But of twenty- 
four dispensaries on the other hand seventeen had upon their 
visiting staff no medical officers who were attached to general 
hospitals. The hospital with the school, then, is the ladder to 
the best practice in the profession ; and, for this and the other 
reasons we have mentioned, it may be ranked as the strongest 
force in the administration of medical relief at the present 
time. 

Next there come the General Hospitals without schools, the 
Special Hospitals, and the Dispensaries. The General Hospitals 
without schools are about eight in number. They have all been 
founded since 1828. They have between them 747 beds, and 
deal with about 5684 in- and 107,151 out-patients. They are for 
the most part not available for educational purposes, though 
students from the London School of Medicine for Women study 
at the “ Royal Free,” and at the West London there are students. 
This group of hospitals represents the endeavour to meet the 
growing needs of London for hospital treatment. Two of them, 
the Great Northern and the Metropolitan, have recently moved, 
in order to make better provision for the wants of hospitalless 
northern districts. Some which have 150 beds, the necessary 
number for the recognition of a hospital by the licensing 
bodies, may grow into hospitals with schools; though it is a 
question whether medical education does not suffer in some 
measure from the number of schools that now exist, and whether 
a certain amount of concentration would not be advantageous 
both educationally and economically. 
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Then come the Special Hospitals. If in the whole ad- 
ministration of Hospitals the out-patient department is the 
point most criticised, in all the array of hospitals the Special 
Hospital is that most constantly girded at. There are 67 
such hospitals. They contain 3616 beds, or, roughly, about 
a thousand less than the number in the General Hospitals with 
schools, They deal with about 26,850 in- and 398,038 out- 
patients. They are thus, if competitors, the most formidable 
competitors of the hospitals with schools; if allies, possibly 
most useful allies. Financially, the comparison is even more 
telling. The General Hospitals with schools had in 1887 an 
income from all sources of about £356,894, while their expendi- 
ture amounted to about £3809,499—leaving a deficit of about 
£32,605 ; and if extraordinary receipts in the nature of bequests 
and legacies be excluded, as well as extraordinary expenditure 
(as for instance on permanent buildings), the deficit is even 
greater, amounting in fact to about £51,705. But the Special 
Hospitals are not in this plight : a comparison of their income 
and expenditure shows a surplus of about £9978. They have 
none of the responsibilities attached to the establishment and 
maintenance of schools, and financially they are successful com- 
petitors with the General Hospitals that have such schools, 
while in their wards and out-patient rooms they have a large 
mass of material for medical education which is in great part 
running to waste. Yet the tendencyof effort in late years has been 
—at least up to 1870—to establish more and more of these 
hospitals. At first they sprang up in distinct connection with a 
declared public need, and also in a measure because the General 
Hospitals were disinclined to open special departments. Now, 
though these hospitals have special departments, they continue to 
spring up. Between 1830 and 1840 four came into existence ; 
between 1840 and 1850, seven; between 1850 and 1860, eight ; 
between 1860 and 1870, sixteen ; between 1870 and 1880, six ; 
between 1880 and 1890, five. Possibly, as these figures suggest, 
the desire for Special Hospitals is abating. But the problem of 
finding their proper place as parts of the medical system, 
considered as a whole, has still to be solved. They are 
dissident bodies at present. They can resort to the hundred-and- 
one fashionable methods of raising money more easily than can 
the General Hospital. Their secretariate and management are 
more at leisure for planning and carrying out financial experi- 
ments. They appeal to those who care for special classes— 
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such as women or children, or who may have suffered from 
or are interested in special diseases. They, in one or two 
instances, have too much the air of private ventures, the ventures 
of men to whom the art of medicine, ‘ once a science, has become 
a trade,’ sons who— 

‘“ 


. . - Ne’er rifle her mysterious store, 
But study Nature less and Lucre more.” 


Yet here too are signs and suggestions of organization. Not 
unlike the combination of colleges at Oxford for common 
lectures, a combination of four Special Hospitals for that purpose 
has recently been erected for post-graduates in connection with 
the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, the Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Moorfields, the Children’s Hospital at Great Ormond 
Street, and the National Hospital for the Epileptic and 
Paralysed in Queen’s Square. Experienced teachers attached 
to General Hospitals will thus place the cases in these four 
important Special Hospitals within the reach of students. And, 
though it is objected that the pressure on the time of a student is 
so great that it is necessary that he should have all the material 
for his purpose concentrated at one centre, yet it does not seem 
impossible to turn Special Hospitals to good account for 
post-graduates and possibly for medical undergraduates in this 
and other ways. 

Next come the Dispensaries, 39 in number, with about 264,621 
out-patients. These too are detached bodies, with much less con- 
nection with the General Hospital system than have the Special 
Hospitals. They are the institution of the general practitioner. 
Some are “free,” some are “part-pay.” The former were esta- 
blished chiefly in the last century, when hospitals were not being 
built, and in this century before the passing of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act. Between 1850 and 1860 only two have been esta- 
blished, both Special Dispensaries, one for skin diseases, one 
homceopathic and part-pay ; between 1860 and 1870 only three, 
two of them for outlying districts of the metropolis ; between 1870 
and 1880 only three, one in an outlying district, one a mission, 
and one a partially provident institute. The tendency to create 
Free Dispensaries may thus be considered as at an end, 
and the tendency to establish part-pay Dispensaries is not 
great. On an expenditure of about £21,257, the free dispen- 
saries in 1887 had a deficit of about £2003; the “ part-pay,” 
13 in number, had in 1887 a deficit of £714 upon an expenditure 
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of about £9710. Evidently then, although they do not show a 
surplus like the Special Hospitals, they are not suffering from any 
great deficit like the hospitals with schools. 

But our system of Poor Law Medical relief has become since 
1868 a potent factor in relation both to Dispensaries, especially 
Free Dispensaries, and to Hospitals. There are now forty-four 
Poor Law Dispensaries, supported from the rates, and they deal 
with 114,983 out-patients, only about 50,000 short of the number 
dealt with at the Free Dispensaries ; and these figures annually 
increase. Before 1868 the Poor Law Infirmaries and Sick 
Asylums were generally condemned as altogether inferior to 
hospitals ; now they contain 11,905 beds as against 8,888 in the 
Hospitals, and built, in some instances, almost regardless of 
expense, and from moneys drawn out of the deep purse of the 
Metropolitan ratepayer, they are often examples of the latest 
system of hospital construction and sanitation, while their 
arrangements for nursing, formerly very defective, are being 
gradually reformed. The division between the cases received at 
these infirmaries and those received into hospitals is in fact not 
so much the division between “ pauper” and “ non-pauper ” cases, 
as between cases of chronic illness (many of which naturally are 
those of paupers) and cases which require active medical treat- 
ment. Further, from the medical and social point of view alike, 
there is probably but little difference between those who receive 
aid at Free, and those who receive it at Poor Law Dispensaries. 
But the Poor Law system of medical relief, organised as it is 
with a separate and independent purpose, the relief of destitu- 
tion, has neither part nor lot in the charitable system ; and it has 
neither teachers nor schools nor students. 

Under the Metropolitan Asylums Board municipal provision 
is made for infectious diseases irrespective of pauperism and on 
grounds of sanitation and the prevention of disease. Under the 
same Board provision is made for idiots, imbeciles and harmless 
lunatics. And now, under a department of the London County 
Council, lunatics, for whom one of Edward the Sixth’s five 
Royal Charities was reserved, are provided for. To the 
provident system of relief and Provident Dispensaries, to the 
Hospital Sunday and Saturday Funds, and to the relation 
between medical relief and general charity, reference will be made 
later on. Here, in order to complete our catalogue, it is only 
necessary to say that there are thirty-five Provident Dispen- 
saries, which dealt with about 125,674 out-patients in 1887, and 
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expended and received about £17,000, having in fact no 
deficit. 

By way of summary we may now set down the following 
totals :— 





Number of Beds in Hospitals, Poor Law Infirmaries, 

etc., including Hospitals for Infectious Diseases . 23,559 
Number of occupied Beds. ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° 17 ,830 
Number of In-patients . , , ‘ . 122,047 
Number of Out-patients, including those at Dispensaries 1,585,381* 
Total Income . . : ‘ : ‘ i . £1,197,477 
Total Expenditure . j é ‘ n ‘ . £1,208,538 


The chief object of comment and criticism is the 1,585,381 out- 
patients. The case is argued somewhat as follows :— 

The hospital teachers say, “ We want a large number of cases 
for our students : we want to show them disease in every stage: 
we want to have a large number of examples both in the more 
ordinary and the more exceptional conditions.” The graduated 
student intent on investigation can hardly have too many cases. 
He is like a naturalist, but with a keener relish for specimens. 
Not personal success merely, but, apart from all motives of self- 
advancement, the possibility of throwing light on some difficult 
problem, the solution of which is of the utmost importance to the 
world at large, may depend on them. 

The retort comes in this wise :— 

But every year these out-patients increase, and increase at a 
great rate. Thus, at University, they numbered 37,377 in 1886; 
in 1887, 44,382. At St. Bartholomew’s they amount to 150,828. 
Too many out-patients means bad treatment. St. Thomas’s 
has limited the number of new out-patient cases to twenty-five 
for each medical officer, St. George’s to fifteen, because, as was 
stated, for educational purposes a larger number was only in the 
way. What is wanted are picked cases, useful for instruction, 
not a multitude of slight cases which are of no earthly interest. 
And, besides, what is the result? Many of the out-patients 
have a useless dose of physic, and are sent away; they are 
nothing bettered, but rather grow worse. Perhaps they go to 
some other hospital which limits its out-patients, and there they 


* These figures cover a certain amount of overlapping. They and the 
other statistics quoted in this paper are taken chiefly from a memorandum 
published by the Charity Organization*Society in 1889, and refer to the 
year 1887. They may be considered approximately correct ; but it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain precise data from the reports of all the 
numerous institutions which have been consulted. 
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may be carefully treated. But on the other hand they may 
suffer very injuriously. They have begun by spending a long time 
in a crowded waiting-room—a miserable process ; thus they may 
waste a great part of a day, or coming several times may waste 
a great part of several days ; whereas, with good management, an 
hour or two’s delay at the utmost would take place. Admitted 
heedlessly, they never think what they can do for themselves. 
They go from hospital to hospital, for many out-patient depart- 
ments are free; and, if they are not, to get the necessary letter is 
not difficult, There is a great deal of “overlapping also.” A 
girl, for instance, applies at one out-patient department for an 
appliance, and is dissatisfied ; straight she goes to another, and 
is recommended some other instrument ; and then—as has 
actually happened—she may go to a third; and physic-lovers, 
debilitated by drink or tea and bad air, are frequent attendants 
as out-patients. What good is the physic to them? Some of 
these hapless patients become paupers. No doubt their appli- 
cations for medical relief are only one cause of their pauperism— 
possibly not the potent cause ; but the system of medical relief 
at least does not prevent their degradation. It is combined 
with no other socially remedial measures ; and Poor Law experts 
tell us that Poor Law medical relief is often the first step to 
pauperism. Some—many—might pay a fee to a practitioner ; 
and, Heaven knows! what with competition and charity, they 
find it hard enough to make a living. 

To this from the other side comes a rejoinder. No doubt 
out-patient departments are liable to abuse, though personally 
we find but few “undeserving” cases. And to have a throng 
of out-patients necessitates some evils. It must be so; but we 
choose out of this throng the cases suitable for medical instruc- 
tion. We like to have the choice in our own hands, and a large 
number to choose from. We would not limit the number; nor 
should we like cases sent up to us merely by way of consultation, 
as some suggest. As to what you say about competition, the 
truth is that medical men in London are “too thick on the 
ground.” Take as a test the recent report of the General 
Medical Council on the number of practitioners proportionate 
to the population. There you find that in London in 1881 
there was an excess of 1626 medical men upon an actual total 
of 3837—an excess of 73°2 per cent. which in 1886 had 
increased to 77°0. And then, take the treatment of cases by 
general practitioners. All we can say is that we find sometimes 
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not rarely indeed, that their diagnosis is very faulty, even 
entirely wrong, and their treatment—&c., &c. 

And to this comes a surrejoinder. 

As to your selection of out-patient cases for the students—it 
may suit you well enough, but it does not meet the objection at 
all. Suppose, out of a hundred out-patients, you choose fifty for 
careful treatment, what becomes of the remainder to whom but 
a few seconds are given, and who then are hastily sent away, as 
we have described? And then, if what you say is true—if the 
medical men in London be too many for the work, the medical 
charities but add to the difficulty. At a general educational 
centre like London, naturally medical men are more numerous. 
But how is the general practitioner to live, if something like a 
fourth of the population get medical treatment gratis? Granted 
that there are too many men: this out-patient system is an arti- 
ficial method of depriving them of the work they want, all the more 
because they areso many. And, as to general practitioners failing 
in diagnosis and the rest of it, no such sweeping charge can in 
the nature of things be met. Besides, these out-patient cases are 
slight cases, and, though in some there may be difficult symptoms 
of serious latent disease, yet the general practitioner can deal 
with most of them quite well, if only they were not bribed away 
from him. And where there’s a will there’s a way. Apply any 
fair system of inquiry, and your cases will soon reduce themselves. 
At the Royal Free in 1874, out of 641 cases, 103 gave false 
addresses, and of 69 no sufficient information could be obtained ; 
add to these 12 more that could pay a private practitioner, and 
231 that could subscribe to a Provident Dispensary, and you 
have left only 169 suitable applicants for free medical relief, and 
57 cases suitable for Poor Law aid. In King’s College in 1870, 
as soon as inquiry was made, the abnormal number of out- 
patients—35,405—-was reduced forthwith; and in 1880—after 
the lapse of ten years—it had not risen again above 14,069. 
The results were similar at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street ; and they will be so, under present conditions, 
wherever inquiry is fully and fairly tried. Apply, if you will, 
elsewhere the test which St. Thomas’s and St. George’s have 
adopted, to what dimensions would you not reduce the million 
and a quarter of out-patients? If inquiry must be thorough 
(and therefore unpleasant) in order to be effective, try some 
other method—try, indeed, this St. Thomas’s and St. George’s 
plan, which rightly assumes what you assume, that hospitals are, 
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and must be, primarily considered as places for education. It is 
quite clear that at present your systems of admission, recom- 
mendations, and letters are no check. But, stranger still, in the 
profession much is said of professional etiquette, yet the profes- 
sional etiquette, from a recognition of which a doctor in ordinary 
practice refuses to treat the patient of a fellow-practitioner, loses 
all or almost all its social force when hospital or dispensary 
intervene. Only in a few instances does the medical man in the 
out-patient department know from whom his patient comes. The 
patient may or may not be well tended; but in any case the 
general practitioner that had to do with him before his visit to 
the hospital is overlooked. Some limitation must be found. 

And to this a word of reply might be uttered. That is all very 
well, but when patients come to our hospitals from the general 
practitioners, they often tell us that they have come because 
Mr. said he could do no more for them. They have paid 
Mr. ; the hospital has only reaped the doubtful advantage 
of being allowed to deal with a difficult and misunderstood case 
—after it has been in the general practitioner’s hands. And, as 
to professional etiquette and so forth, the pressure on the time 
of the man who sees the out-patients must be taken into 
account. The conditions of the work do not allow of etiquette 
being considered in any formal manner. 

So the argument is bandied about. On both sides there is 
some truth. The question is to seek out that truth and then to 
form some administration that will fairly balance the contending 
interests—a not impossible task, if one may judge from the past 
history of the profession—a task which a Royal Commission or 
Special Committee of Inquiry might fairly be expected to under- 
take and fulfil. 

The battle thus rages round the out-patient departments, and 
the Special Hospitals. At the former, one can see at a glance 
who are friends and who are foes. At the latter it is difficult to 
discriminate, for many men connected with General Hospitals are 
opposed to the needless increase of Special Hospitals, and would 
wish for their speedy limitation, and many general practitioners 
from their point of view find little to choose between them and 
the General Hospitals. On some other points besides there is 
criticism. 

It is pointed out that there are the strangest inequalities in 
the cost of occupied beds at different but similar hospitals. 
Thus for instance University returns the cost of each occupied 
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bed in 1887 at £59 11s. 5d. St. Mary’s at £70 16s. 8d, and some 
—the chief, the endowed Hospitals—do not return the cost per 
occupied bed at all. It has to be calculated in accordance with 
the useful rule of thumb of taking the cost of each out-patient at 
Is. or Is. 6d. Even when the cost per occupied bed is given, the 
items included in it are not shown in the Reports themselves. 
The outsider therefore cannot test the figures in any way. For 
purposes of comparison, indeed, they might be shown to be value- 
less, if the modes adopted by other hospitals in reckoning the 
items brought into the account were known. Some hospitals 
provide all food and necessaries for their patients ; others require 
the in-patients to provide groceries for themselves. Or again, of 
three hospitals for children why should the occupied bed at one 
cost 4125 Is. 2d., at another £84 16s. 7d., at another £34 Is.? 
In the dispensaries are similar variations. 

In the cost of provisions also, the method of keeping and 
publishing accounts and making returns, there are inequalities 
which sometimes seem unaccountable. And why should hospitals, 
like St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s, be exempt from 
the duty of reporting to the public for whose benefit, after all, 
they exist? Or take this further fact :—in one district medical 
charities are rife, in another they are few ; where they are few, 
Provident Dispensaries flourish; where they abound, they 
languish. These are a few out of many miscellaneous points 
and questions which support the plea for inquiry. 

But, above all, one evil year by year grows worse rather than 
better. The normal deficit of the hospitals, may, it is stated, 
be taken at £100,000 a year—that is to say if the beds were 
used as fully as they should be ; and the annual increase in funds 
for their sustentation is but small and bears no proportion to 
the deficit. Is then, we may ask, the number of empty beds 
altogether excessive ? Or can it be that the hospitals flourish by 
deficiencies? Or is the deficit really as large as it is represented 
to be? 

On the state of medical relief in London enough has now been 
said. We have considered institutions for that purpose as parts 
of a general administration, which has for its object to relieve 
and cure distress and to promote medical education and science ; 
and we have found that in fact many institutions do but partially 
fulfil the duties of their position from this point of view, and 
that there is at least reasonable ground for the belief that they 
do in some degree prevent general practitioners from earning a 
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livelihood, and turn citizens, who might be employers of medical 
skill, into petitioners for medical, charitable and other relief.* 

These definite questions remain for settlement :— 

1. Can any system be adopted whereby a check may be put 
on some at least of the gravest inequalities of management, of 
which complaint is made, and on the undue growth of Special 
Hospitals? Cannot the energy in the parts be made of more 
use to the whole? 

2. Is it possible to ascertain approximately what amount of 
hospital and dispensary accommodation is necessary for a given 
population, and what its cost may fairly be expected to 
amount to? 

3. In connection with general charity, is it possible to find, as 
it were, from without, any means of turning the flow of out- 
patients from the hospitals, in so far as it may be found desirable 
that out-patients should not there be treated? Or can any plan 
be adopted which would produce this result indirectly ? 

4. What light does the history of the past throw upon the 
lines of developement, which are now appearing in our system 
of medical relief, and which may indicate the lines of future 
progress ? 





C. S. Loc. 


* On page 448 is a Summary Table of the figures quoted in this article. 
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Five Months in South Africa. 


PUBLIC attention of late has been so strongly directed to the 
“Dark Continent” in general, and to its central and southern 
portions in particular, that I venture to hope my experiences in 
South Africa, during a short visit to that country in the winter 
of 1888-89, may be of some interest. 

A certain vagueness, still very general, and in too many cases 
more truly to be called blank ignorance, as to the political 
and even geographical facts of the country, must be my excuse 
for entering into details that are doubtless familiar to many 
readers of this Magazine. 

My trip, though of a very unenterprising description, inasmuch 
as I hardly went beyond the region of railways, took me into a 
land full of the deepest interest, and of the richest promise to all 
English people. In 1880, one of my clerical brothers, Albert 
Lyttelton, was ordered abroad for his health, and, a long sea 
voyage being recommended, he went to the Cape. Hearing 
great praise of the pure dry air and pleasant climate of 
Bloemfontein, and of the Church work there, in which he might 
take part, he settled down in that quiet little town, lying in a 
cup, or rather a saucer, of the undulating veldt, in the heart of 
the Orange Free State. When a clergyman finds his way to an 
English settlement beyond seas, and proves himself willing to 
be “ generally useful,” he is very likely to be pounced upon for 
good and all. So it was with my brother. We parted with 
him, as we hoped, for a year at most ; but South Africa has got 
him, and means to keep him. About two years after his arrival 
at Bloemfontein his Bishop (Webb) was translated to Grahams- 
town, and there followed a most trying three years’ interval 
before a successor was sent out. When at last a new Bishop 
(Knight Bruce) was appointed, an urgent appeal] was made to 
my brother from Kimberley, the centre of the Diamond Fields, 
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and after paying a visit to England in 1885 he decided (with 
the Bishop’s approval) to set up his habitation there. It would 
be hard to imagine a greater contrast between two spheres of 
work. 

In these busy days it is not always easy to visit our friends at 
the Antipodes, and so it was that for eight years none of us 
managed to visit South Africa. Last year, however, it came 
about that I was able to go, along with another brother (Spencer 
Lyttelton), and we set sail together from Southampton, Sep- 
tember 6. The voyage was a most prosperous one, and I can- 
not imagine a more excellent prescription for any one tired out 
with worries, over-work, or trouble than this particular sea 
passage. To those who are obstinately seasick, of course it 
would be a mere punishment ; indeed I think a voyage is more 
pain than pleasure if one is even liable to relapses whenever the 
winds or the waves indulge in any rough play. But for those 
who, like my brother and myself, get over this mysterious com- 
plaint in a few hours’ time, and are then proof against any 
capers the ship may cut, the voyage is intense rest and refresh- 
ment for mind and body. How pleasant it was to sit on the 
hurricane deck, away from the crowd of fellow-passengers, with 
a book in hand, determined to have a famous long read, and 
then to keep dropping from one nap into another, lulled by the 
soft air, the smooth rush of the ship, and the splash of the waves 
breaking from the bows! No fear of letters arriving “waiting 
for an answer,” or visitors, or messages, or newspapers, or events 
of any sort. At first I tried writing my journal after luncheon 
on that same hurricane deck, but the first page shows by curious 
scribbles the wanderings and strayings of my pen under the 
irresistible drowsiness. We got into the trade-wind as we neared 
the Equator, and it must be confessed the steamship Athenian 
knew how to roll, and roll she did with little intermission till 
we reached Capetown, Sept. 27. 

A glance at the map will show the important position of the 
Cape Colony. It is self-governed ; that is to say, it has a Repre- 
sentative Assembly sitting at Capetown for the transaction of 
its own affairs, subject, of course, to the British Crown. As 
English development slowly but surely extends northward, new 
territories are certain gradually to come into the Colony. Thus, 
not many years ago, Griqualand West was taken over, and now 
returns two or three members to the Assembly. Beyond the 
limits of Cape Colony we have the Crown Colony of Bechuana- 
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land, beyond that the Protectorate of Bechuanaland (ze. a terri- 
tory where, by consent of the native chiefs, we protect them 
against other Powers), and finally, beyond the 22nd degree of 
latitude, up to the Zambesi, the sphere of British influence, viz. 
a territory where our influence, by right of priority, is established, 
and has been recognized to the extent of precluding other 
Powers from intruding upon it, while we do not oust the native 
chiefs. 

From the first, Sir Hercules Robinson worked steadily on the 
policy of English development along the central line of the 
country, already opened up as far as Kimberley by the railway. 
The natural working of events points to a certain sequence in the 
affairs of these territories. As English enterprise, represented 
especially by the newly chartered South African Company, 
opens up the native countries now comprised within the sphere 
of British influence, these will in time come under a formal Pro- 
tectorate. The Protectorate of Bechuanaland, in its turn, will 
probably, owing to the progress of civilization and of English 
immigration, be taken over as a Crown Colony ; while the Crown 
Colony of Bechuanaland, after the example of Griqualand West, 
will be absorbed into the Cape Colony. 

If a strong and steady, a just and patient hand is on the helm, 
it is probable that this development will come about peaceably ; 
with due regard to the rights of neighbouring Powers, and with 
the assent of natives. 

In Cape Colony is a large population of Dutch, who naturally 
exert an important influence in the Legislature. Formerly there 
was much bad feeling and jealousy between the Dutch and 
English races, but, thanks in a great measure to Sir Hercules’s 
wise rule, this is fast giving way. There is, for one thing, an 
influence making for peace in the fact that the two races, 
especially in the upper class, intermarry ; and I need hardly say 
that the English, being the stronger race, though still in a 
minority (there are about nine English to eleven Dutch), this 
admixture tends to Anglicize the Dutch rather than to Dutchify 
the English. 

We are, however, by no means the only European Power in 
South Africa. There are the German possessions on the West 
Coast, for the most part consisting of waterless desert ; and the 
unhealthy swamps claimed by Portugal on the East Coast ; and 
then there are the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, more 
often called the South African Republic. A wonderful new 
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story is unrolling itself in the latter. The name suggests painful 
memories, which, alas! have left behind them ill-feeling and bad 
blood between ourselves and these neighbours of ours ; but since 
the Transvaal was handed back to its own Government in 1881 
a mighty change has taken place. Instead of a poor, thinly 
peopled country, occupied entirely by Boer farmers and their 
native servants, we now see pouring into it, by thousands a week, 
English, Americans, and Germans—but English in great pre- 
ponderance. Already the English far outnumber the Dutch in 
their own land. In 1881 the proportion was 1000 English to 
8000 Dutch ; it is now 8000 Dutch to 30,000 English. Johannes- 
burg, a town fast growing great, wealthy, and important, has 
sprung up within the last three years. What is the reason of this 
extraordinary state of things? It may be given in one word— 
Gold! Some years ago Sir Hercules Robinson, on a visit to the 
Transvaal, camped out ‘on a site near the present town of 
Johannesburg, and remarked to two gentlemen on his staff, “ If 
I were in Australia I should say I was standing on a gold field,” 
so similar were the soil and the lie of the ground to the gold 
regions of Australia, with which he was familiar. He proved a 
true prophet, and on that very spot is now gathered a great 
army of diggers and miners, bringing gold to the surface in ever- 
increasing quantity. 

Now the Boers of the Free State and of the South African 
Republic are quiet farming people. They like plenty of elbow- 
room, and object to seeing “the smoke,” even eight miles away, 
from their neighbour’s chimney. They are never in a hurry. 
They carry their produce to distant markets in clumsy waggons 
drawn by “spans” of 16 or 18 oxen, travelling at the rate of a 
mile an hour ; sons follow their fathers’ ways, and nobody makes 
haste to be rich. Gold mines in the heart of their country are 
not at all in their line ; they hate crowds and fuss and excite- 
ment. Accordingly, instead of being first in the field with 
pickaxe and spade, they simply sell their land to the strangers 
in great lots and at high prices, and move away in search of new 
farms where they can settle down in peace and quietness. We 
heard of many who had thus “trekked” into the Free State, 
with their pockets full of money ; and I remarked upon it when 
we were in Bloemfontein to Mr. Reitz, a Dutch gentleman, who 
shortly after became President of the Free State. His answer 
was thoroughly Dutch: “I had rather have the farmers than the 
gold.” 
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President Kruger, of the Transvaal, has an anxious time of it. 
He has no quarrel with the English ; if ever there was a peaceful 
invasion, it is this invasion of miners; if they make their 
fortunes, the Boers get high prices for their land, and it is to the 
manifest advantage of both that they should keep the peace with 
each other. At the same time, it is a somewhat bewildering 
thing for a ruler to see the stranger outnumbering his own 
people by four to one, and at a constantly increasing rate. 
Kruger is a shrewd man, and he sees that it is entirely for his 
interests to be on good terms with the English. Accordingly, 
when my brother Spencer visited Johannesburg, he wrote word 
that the people were living very contentedly under the Dutch 
Government, which interfered with them as little as possible. 
Sooner or later, however, the question of admitting the new 
settlers to political rights must inevitably arise, and we can only 
trust that it will be faced in the best spirit by all concerned.* 

There has been in the papers of late some discussion about 
Swaziland. We may expect to hear before very long that it has 
been taken over by the Transvaal. Those excellent people who 
think England, and only England, should be allowed to annex 
native territories will be in a dreadful state of mind. It is 
erroneous, however, to suppose that we are “ selling” the Swazis 
to the Boers. One cannot sell anything that one doesn’t own ; 
and the fact is, that both England and the Transvaal are bound 
by the same Convention (of 1884), by the terms of which neither 
of them is to annex Swaziland without the consent of the other, 
nor is either to take it against the wish of the Swazi chiefs and 
people. Thus it is perfectly open to us to settle the matter 
either way, as may be best for all parties. Why, it may be 
asked, should either Power annex it, when its independence has 
been recognized ? Simply because, by the unwise proceedings of 
its King (a drunken savage lately dead), things have reached a 
pass there that makes its continued independence impossible. 
The King, whose one idea was to get money, went on the plan of 
selling grazing licences to the Boers and mining concessions to 
the European diggers, in many cases three or four deep. These 
Boers and diggers have alike paid for their claims; they are 
increasing daily in numbers, and there is certain to be violent 
quarrelling among them. How are they to be controlled? 
Certainly not by any successor to King Umbadine. 


* Since these lines were penned, the unfortunate incident occurred at 
Johannesburg, in which the Transvaal flag was pulled down. 
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The best authorities are of opinion that no genuine opposition 
on the part of the natives to the annexation of the country by 
either Power need be apprehended ; provided just arrangements 
are made for their interests, and a firm government is established 
over them. To those who point to past history to prove that a 
Boer Government will never deal justly with natives, we have 
only to reply that the Transvaal has no longer its old power for 
evil ; its transformation into an Anglicized community is, as I 
have shown, going rapidly forward, and for its own sake it has the 
strongest reasons for not running counter to English sentiment 
in Swaziland, where the English are already thick on the ground. 

There is surely an unreasonable panic in some quarters with 
regard to the possible extension of the South African Republic 
to the East Coast. Even were this to take place, it would at all 
events carry with it one great advantage. In case of need, 
England might, with a gunboat or two, effectually threaten a 
Dutch port, and bring the Boer Government to terms, instead of 
being obliged to send an army into the interior at a cost of 
millions—a by no means unprecedented misfortune. Recent 
events, in the matter of Portuguese aggression, have afforded us 
a most apposite illustration of this, by proving the prompt 
effectiveness of a small naval demonstration for bringing an 
intruding neighbour to reason. The Boers, if they were in 
possession of a seaport, would find naval protection against 
external Powers indispensable ; such protection would, of course, 
be ready to their hand in the shape of English ships, and this 
would probably facilitate the establishment in time of a united 
South African Republic under the British flag. 

The existing state of things in Swaziland is, in fact, intolerable 
to both natives and whites. All we have to consider is which of 
us should take it over. The difficulties in the way of our doing 
so are—Ist, its inaccessibility. We can only get into it by 
balloon, or by an unhealthy road through Amatongaland which 
is closed for six months of the year. If we took the country 
without the consent of the Transvaal it would be in violation of 
our agreement, and we should be at daggers drawn with the 
Boer Government; while we should be like a man burdened 
with a property to which he had no right of way. If we let the 
Boers have it, with the assent of the natives, it must be on certain 
plain conditions. We should, of course, require that the natives 
should have assigned to them inalienable locations, as in British 
Bechuanaland (the only method of protecting them from forced ' 
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sales and spoliation). We ought to claim the franchise for 
all Europeans in Swaziland, subject to an inoffensive oath of 
allegiance, and the Transvaal, in return, should withdraw all 
claims to the West and North, and should support and further 
our schemes for opening up the interior by means of the great 
company to which Her Majesty has lately granted a charter. 
This franchise, once conferred in Swaziland, could not long be 
withheld from the English residents in the Transvaal ; and thus 
peaceably would come about the transformation of the Transvaal 
into an Anglicized Republic. 

After our delightful stay at Capetown, we set out for Kimber- 
ley on October 5, glad to find there was a railway to take us the 
whole distance (something over 600 miles). We were received 
at Kimberley Station with true Colonial welcome, by quite a 
group of magnates, including the rector (Archdeacon Gaul) and 
the Civil Commissioner. Under the glorious night sky the 
strange camp-like town looked picturesque, as we drove through 
the whole of its straggling length; especiallv the vast Market 
Square impressed us, being planned on a scale to admit of what 
soon became a common sight to me—namely, multitudes of long 
waggons loaded with all sorts of produce, each with its team of 16 
or 18 broad-horned oxen lying down in the dust. 

Depositing Spencer at the principal hotel (where much did he 
suffer from heat, flies, dust and noise) we drove on and on, until 
we reached Albert’s district of St. Augustine’s, which forms the 
furthest extremity of the town to the West. Here a hospitable 
tea awaited us at the house of Miss Smith, one of my brother’s. 
kindest friends and neighbours, with whom he boards, in company 
with another gentleman, a clergyman’s son, who is at Kimberley 
for his education, and a large and affectionate circle of cats 
and dogs. Among these latter I must commemorate Toots, my 
brother’s own little friend, and very close to his heart, and Big- 
dogs, so called decause she is one of the smallest of her kind. 
Faithful, funny Toots! with his loving eyes fixed on his master, 
and his countenance rendered so oddly expressive by a stray 
tooth, which projects over his upper lip. Many a time have I 
seen him leave his dinner at the sound of the church bell, that 
he might scamper to assist at the ringing. The said bell hangs. 
in a frame belfry in the parsonage “ compound,” and my brother 
(with Toots to support him) is his own bell-ringer, 

After tea we had a stumbling walk up a rough path be- 
tween walls and across the forlorn “compound” aforesaid, to 
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St. Augustine’s parsonage. This is a four-roomed, one-storeyed 
mud cottage, with the universal Kimberley roof of corrugated 
iron, and canvas ceilings. It has a verandah running round 
three sides of it, and is excellently adapted to the climate and 
circumstances. Indeed, one of my first lessons in Colonial life 
was how perfectly well one can get on with very few of the ertras 
of civilization. To begin with, we did without any resident 
servants ; a very nice black Sarah, a Christian, used to come in 
every morning just to clean and tidy up, and the rest of the day 
we “did” for ourselves. Of course my arrival made some 
difference in the little bachelor house ; I beautified the rooms 
within and got up the garden without ; I started an “ At Home” 
once a week, in addition to the usual working party, and per- 
suaded my brother to have a bottle of fresh milk deposited at 
his door every morning instead of contenting himself with 
condensed milk. Condensed milk is an excellent thing when 
you can get nothing better, but far from satisfactory to those 
who do not like sweet tea. We had no difficulty in keeping the 
milk good all through the hottest day, provided there was no 
thunder in the air. So absolutely dry is the atmosphere, that 
you have only to drop your bottle of milk into a canvas bag full 
of water, and hang it out of doors; the evaporation keeps the 
milk deliciously cold and fresh, from dawn of day till 11 at night. 

Mrs. Gaul, the rector’s wife, and other kind friends helped me 
to start the garden, after which (with the exception of a little 
digging done by a neighbour’s “boy,” viz. a great stalwart 
Kaffir) I was my own gardener ; and very busy the work kept 
me, what with training of creepers, which grew like wildfire, and 
the severe drenching with water which has to be done every 
evening. The water supply is one of the triumphs of John Bull 
enterprise. The Diamond Fields being in the midst of the 
wilderness, the first diggers were put to terrible straits, depending 
on very uncertain artesian wells and still more uncertain rain. 
Now, however, there are magnificent water-works supplying the 
whole town, from the Vaal River, many miles distant. Every 
scrap of machinery and other plant had to be dragged 630 miles. 
across the desert in ox-waggons, and the cost may be imagined. 
The mines consume a vast quantity of water, and it is laid on to 
every house. In my brother’s kitchen I saw the coils of hose 
hung up on the wall, and with this we filled our jugs and baths 
and our filter for drinking purposes, and watered our garden. 
The water is slightly yellow with sand, but when filtered is 
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perfectly wholesome. Rain-water, however, if stored after the 
first wash-off from the roof in covered tanks, and left for some 
time to settle, is far better to drink, and is indeed quite 
delicious, 

The drawing-room, what with pictures, books, flowers, and easy- 
chairs, was as comfortable and pleasant as anybody could desire. 
Out of it opened my brother’s bedroom, which he gave up to me, 
putting himself away in an extraordinary little cupboard adjoining, 
only aired and lighted by the door, which is half window, and 
into which he squeezed his 7 ft. long shelf of a bed, his writing- 
table, chair, and washing apparatus by a miracle of ingenuity. 
When both he and Toots were occupying this apartment, there 
was barely room for a fly besides. We had a serious quarrel the 
very day after my arrival, as I was determined to make him 
read and write in the drawing-room, and he was equally set on 
doing all his work in his own little corner. Finally I succumbed, 
comforted by finding that the cupboard was really the coolest 
room in the house, as it had the minimum of sun. 

At Kimberley I spent nearly four months, coming in fora 
long drought and excessive heat in December. Unless, however, 
one has a dislike to any really hot weather, there is nothing 
unhealthy to those who take the precaution of keeping within 
doors during the middle of the day, and are temperate, or, still 
better, teetotal. The heat of India must be far worse. Asa 
rule, in Kimberley, you have cool hours at night, and there is 
always an indescribable dryness and lightness of atmosphere. 
The only unbearable weather-affliction is the dust-storm, which 
has the habit of rushing down upon you when you are thirsting 
for rain. As I heard it said, you learn with special vividness 
what St. Jude meant when he spoke of “clouds without water.” 
How often such clouds gather in battalions, march up the 
immense vault of the sky, and either disperse as they come, or 
else prove precursors of the dust-storm, when “the heavens are 
black with clouds and” wind, but rain is further off than ever. 

Kimberley may be shortly described as an irregular camp of 
one-storeyed huts, some built entirely of corrugated iron, others 
of sun-dried bricks ; but all with corrugated-iron roofs gleaming 
in the sun. The richest people, as well as the poorest, are 
content with the one storey, and very pleasant and even luxu- 
rious some of the houses are, by dint of broad verandahs 
embowered in creepers, and shady gardens. At first sight, how- 
ever, a really frightful impression of hideousness is produced upon 
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the new-comer. He “thirsts for beauty in the daily drought of 
beauty, as the fields for August rain.” But, as time goes on, 
certain charms develop themselves which in a lovelier land 
might pass unnoticed or be but slightly appreciated. The 
hot and arid sand turns out to be amazingly fertile if only it can 
be drenched with water, and the eye rejoices more than can 
easily be expressed over every blade of grass, every opening 
flower, every tall green shoot, every leafy shadow. A vivid new 
meaning shines out in many and many a Scripture expression ; 
we can see how suddenly “the desert” can “rejoice and blossom 
as the rose ;” how “in the wilderness ” after rains “ waters break 
forth and streams in the desert” ; how lovely in the barren and 
dry land are the “ willows by the watercourses.” We can realize 
as never before what the sweet rest must have been by the wells 
and under the palms of Elim, and the delight of the “shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” Even the vast monotony of the 
rolling veldt ends by winning its way into English hearts, albeit 
accustomed to the deep lanes, the enclosed gardens, the green 
and mossy nooks of the old home; and a beauty of its own 
makes itself felt in what may be well described in the words of 
Isaiah as “the land of Far Distances.” 

From Kimberley we paid a short visit to Bloemfontein, driving 
in a hired Cape cart, with four little horses, and sleeping on the 
road at a posting-house. Passing from Kimberley with its 
money-making, and diamond market, and smart shops, and 
“go-aheadness,” into the Free State, with its undulating desert 
solitudes, its waggons with spans of oxen trekking at a mile an 
hour, and its scattered homesteads, was like driving out of the 
nineteenth century into the Book of Genesis. 

Our journey was very pleasant and interesting, and would 
have been throughout delightful but for the all-penetrating 
desert dust and for one great thunderstorm. The monotony of 
the endless expanse of veldt was relieved by the strange effects 
of mirage, the vivid green oases (namely, farmsteads with shady 
trees and dams of water), the mere-cats (little burrowing creatures, 
something between a squirrel and a rabbit to look at), the 
vultures, the ostriches (though tame), the sunset and the magni- 
ficent night sky, which in those regions has a vault immeasurably 
higher than we are used to at home. The storm caught us as 
we were approaching Bloemfontein, and drove us to shelter in a 
henhouse from the mighty hailstones, which rattled with deafening 
clatter on the iron roof. The roads, or rather tracks, into the 
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town were turned into torrents, and we had some difficulty in 
making our way in as night fell. The streets looked white as 
with snow, from the piles of hailstones, and for the first time 
things felt like an English, not an African, November. The 
gardens, which had been at their best, were utterly stripped, and 
nearly all the glass in the town was smashed. Thus we did not 
see poor Bloemfontein to advantage. Compared with Kimberley, 
however, it struck us as exceedingly pretty. 

We returned at the end of a fortnight, and, shortly after, 
Spencer left me with Albert, and set out for Johannesburg in a 
cumbersome old coach, that looked as if it had carried the mails 
in England about the beginning of the century. Six or eight 
horses were “inspanned” (i.e. harnessed) into this machine ; 
and the unfortunate Spencer underwent a five days’ journey, 
imprinted for ever on his memory by the combination of heat, 
dust, and jolting, not to speak of crowded fellow-passengers, 
including three babies. He went on to Pretoria, and returned 
through Natal, embarking at Durban, and spending a week at 
Capetown on his way home. 

Spencer’s letters, and other accounts I have since seen of 
Johannesburg, do not tempt one to settle down there just at 
present. True, money can be made in the gold-markets at a 
marvellous rate, but prices are enormously high, and a drought, 
such as is common in South Africa, brings with it terrible con- 
sequences, owing to the difficulties of transport. There is no 
railway as yet within 300 miles, and the town depends entirely 
for its supplies on cattle and horse transport. Quite recently, 
under prolonged drought, these animals died in great numbers, 
and Johannesburg was brought face to face with famine. A few 
months ago, I read the following paragraph in a newspaper, 
which well describes the state of things, and teaches us the 
wholesome lesson that man cannot live by go/d alone. It is an 
English lady who writes :— 

“We went by train from Durban to Ladysmith, and thence 
by coach to the Golden City, to Johannesburg. What a journey! 
Rough is no name for it. We had ten horses, two drivers, 
fourteen passengers, did sixty miles a day, with a meal every 
time the coach stopped at a station. On the way we saw many 
evidences of the terrible drought which has been afflicting this 
country, horses and oxen lying dead in great numbers. There 
had been but two or three showers in eight months, and the 
grass was therefore all burnt up. We reached Johannesburg 
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October 10th, six weeks and one day after leaving Newcastle. 
The town surprised us. It is the largest in Africa, though only 
three years old, and 300 miles from a railway. Our lodgings 
cost us £10 each per month, rising first to £12 and then to £15, 
so we determined to have a house of our own. One man asked 
4300 a year for a furnished house, and actually got £360. 
Finally, we secured a four-room cottage for £20 a month, taking 
in three gentlemen lodgers at £12 a month each. Provisions 
are at famine prices, and as beer is 4s. a bottle our friends had 
better sign the pledge before they come out here. Everybody 
lives well and eats plenty, in spite of the high prices. We enjoy 
splendid health, and don’t seem to mind the heat. There are 
sixty doctors here, and 400 public-houses in the town already. 
The most disagreeable things are the dust storms, and the 
streets are not paved at all. My husband got a place with a 
salary of £240 a year. He met two joiners whom he know, 
and they said they were making £12 10s. a week each. 
Bakers and cooks make most money here. They get nearly 
anything they like to charge, as people are fond of good living. 
Rain has now come, so that we may expect a return of prosperity, 
and easier prices in the provision market. When we arrived 
prices were :—Flour 14s. per stone, butter 7s. 6d. per lb., eggs 
4s. 6d. a dozen, condensed milk 2s. 6d. a tin, fresh milk 2s. a 
quart, sugar Is. per lb., oatmeal 1s. 9d. per lb., meat od. and Is., 
cabbages 2s. 6d. each, lettuce Is. a head, potatoes 14s. a stone, 
bread 6d. for a loaf the size of your penny ones.” 

Drainage, moreover, is still in an unhealthy condition, and 
fevers are rife, of course aggravated by drink. 

At the same time, there is a fine field here for British enter- 
prise, and there is a glorious field open before the Church. It 
will be her own fault if she does not win a great victory in the 
Gold Fields. The first English clergyman (who, by the bye, 
is an Irishman), Mr. Darragh, has made a grand beginning, 
and has already an active staff under him. I was told that in his 
Christmas Day offertory bags he found £500. 

By contrast with Johannesburg, Kimberley prices are not 
unreasonably high, but it is a curious fact that no coppers are 
ever to beseen. A threepenny bit—called a tickey—is the lowest 
coin current. Albert’s sidesman, on one occasion, spoke with 
great wrath of having found a copper in the offertory bag, and 
said he had announced that the very next that was found there 
he would throw down the first well he came to. 
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During the remainder of my stay at Kimberley I had few 
events to chronicle, except a two nights’ visit to Barkly West, a 
pretty place on the Vaal River, whither we posted in the public 
conveyance, a Cape cart carrying nine people. These carts are 
very well adapted to the veldt-travelling, being strongly built, 
and well hung on two wheels ; while a tilt, with canvas sides to 
it, is a protection from either sun or rain. A single horse in 
harness is hardly ever seen ; even the carts carrying only four 
people, which are the cabs of Kimberley, have always a pair. 

The Kimberley diamonds are of very various tints ; the highly 
admired pure white being rare, and amber-coloured, lilac, pinkish, 
bluish and black abundant. One magnificent diamond, of the 
finest white colour, 14} carats in weight, and valued at £20,000, we 
had the good luck to see. This truly precious stone had been 
found in the river-diggings at Jagersfontein, not far off; the “dry 
diggings” do not often produce the best white stones. When we 
first arrived we were taken to see the “washing,” and most 
interesting it was to be given a triangular piece of tin and set to 
work sorting out the diamonds from a heap of newly washed 
“blue” (ze. diamondiferous rock, that has been crumbled by ex- 
posure to the weather). I think I must have picked out twenty 
or twenty-five in half an hour, but they were all small. Even in 
the rough, many of the stones are bright and easily detected. 

Later, I went down the Bultfontein mine in a “tub,” or rather 
a barrel. There are underground workings, but I was content 
with going to the bottom of the enormous quarry, in the said 
barrel, accompanied by a manager. It was worked on chains by 
machinery, and took me down with perfect smoothness and 
safety. A small white diamond, sticking out of the “ blue” being 
picked up just as I got to the bottom, was presented to me in 
honour of the occasion, after a world of formalities, necessary as a 
precaution against I.D. B’ism.* For a time I had this treasure in 
my room at the Parsonage, before getting the licence ; and I was 
accordingly liable at any moment to be “run in” by the police. 

On January 16, Albert took the second half of his holiday, 
and escorted me back to Capetown. My good-bye to Kimberley 
was a sad wrench; “ Casual City ” had endeared itself to me, and 
it was melancholy to reflect how improbable it was that I should 
ever visit it again. There was one evening walk with my brother 
which I shall always remember, on the top of the “heap” behind 


* J.e., the trade of the Illicit Diamond Buyer, by means of which_a million’s 
worth of diamonds are annually stolen. 
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his little iron church. The “heaps,” though not at all unlike the 
mounds of coal-refuse with which many of us are only too familiar 
in England, have one difference ; they are mercifully ot black, 
but of bluish grey and reddish hues ; and the coarse-foliaged 
“tobacco-tree” (so called) and great flowering thistles and other 
rather pretty weeds contrive to grow on their sides. The view 
over the “ West End,” scattering its little houses scantily over the 
veldt, with the wide horizon, and the pretty shady garden-plots 
nearer home, in the lovely sunset light, was really charming. 
Pretty nearly all our friends came to the station to see us off. 
At De Aar we branched off into the Eastern Province ; and it 
is impossible to describe the enjoyment, to our desert-wearied 
eyes, of the lovely vegetation, the hills and valleys, that we 
entered upon in a few hours’ time. For miles the railway passed 
through groves of mimosa, filling the air with fragrance ; and we 
saw clumps of aloes with gigantic flower-spikes, bushes of 
geranium, trees and shrubs in endless variety. Tracts of thorny 
“bush” which would make rags and tatters of English clothes 
and skins, gave one a vivid idea of the difficulties of guerilla 
warfare in a country where the enemy, unencumbered by 
garments and with a tough polished black hide that can 
resist most things, must find convenient covert in this im- 
pervious jungle. But we may hope that the days of native 
wars in South Africa are over. It was pleasant, while travelling 
across the “Karoo” on our way to Kimberley, to notice the 
prosperous-looking natives, and the jolly little black children 
tumbling out of their huts to grin at the train, and to feel that, 
under the English flag, the old Bible words, so significant of the 
chiefest blessing in days of oppression, are true now of these 
races: “none shall make them afraid.” How different in the 
regions of kidnappery, slave-trading, and freebooting! England 
has not always had clean hands, alas! in her transactions with 
natives, but she has of late years awakened to her duty, and may 
now fairly claim the credit of dealing justly with the coloured 
people who come under her rule. If only strong measures are 
taken to put down the sale of spirits among the natives (as is now 
done with considerable success in Natal), we shall have got rid 
of the worst remaining blot on our shield. The subject is 
being seriously taken up, and there is every hope it will be 
effectively dealt with. Hard experience has proved that, among 
the black races of Africa, alcohol is an unmitigated curse. 
Moderation is practically unknown ; the native’s view of drink is 
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raw brandy by the tumblerful, and his aim, furious or helpless 
drunkenness. It does not appear to exterminate the people, but 
it brutalizes and degrades them in every conceivable way. 

Some of the scenery on our journey reminded me of a 
glorified Surrey, till the sight of ostriches, mincing along by the 
side of the railway with a peculiar air of affectation, or of natives 
dressed simply in ochre-coloured blankets, brought me back to 
Africa. 

As we neared the coast, the air lost its dryness, and when we 
arrived at Grahamstown in the dark, and stood on the platform 
in a drizzling rain, we might have been at an English station in 
the month of June. 

We spent a most pleasant week at the Bishop’s house, albeit 
unfortunately mznus host and hostess, who were in England. 
The Bishop’s sister, Miss Webb, was our kind entertainer. A 
short railway journey took us to Port Elizabeth, where we 
embarked for Cape Town on the Donald Currie S.S. Hawarden 
Castle. 

Again I was welcomed by Sir Hercules and Lady Robinson, 
who received Albert and me at their lovely summer villa on the 
slopes of Table Mountain, at Rondebosch. My brother saw me 
off on the Union S.S. Moor on Feb. 6. 

On board the same steamer, I found a gentleman of the name 
of Maund, in charge of two chiefs, natives of Matabeleland, whom 
he was bringing over on a visit to England, with a Dutchman 
named Colenbrander as interpreter. Before long, Lieut. Maund 
related to me the history of these chiefs and of the mission on 
which they were bound ; and I think it is of sufficient interest 
to give at length. 

Lieut. Maund was in the latter part of 1888 travelling in 
Matabeleland. He was an agent for some gold-mining Company, 
and while there he paid a visit to King Lobengulo (whom he 
had known before)—probably to bargain with him. An inter- 
preter was present, through whom they conversed. Now the 
King, though a mere savage, is a shrewd man and is quite aware 
of the danger he is in from the near neighbourhood of the 
Transvaal Dutch and the Portuguese. Since the great gold- 
rush into the Transvaal the Dutch have been naturally moving 
off northward, after selling their land to the new-comers. Their 
desire undoubtedly has been to make a treaty with Lobengulo 
and get a footing in his country ; but he has no idea of coming 
under their domination. He has a still greater horror naturally 
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of the Portuguese, who are only known to the black races as 
slave-dealers, and who even at that time had begun to show 
great symptoms of coveting the Mashona country which 
“marches” with their frontier. (We know how unjustifiable an 
aggression they have lately been attempting in that direction.) 

The King said to Lieut. Maund, “I am afraid of being eaten 
up by either the Portuguese or the Boers—the Boers come into 
my country and the Portuguese also come; but I will not have 
them to eat me up. I wish to make friends with the Great 
White Queen, but the Boers tell me there is no White Queen— 
that England has been eaten up by the Dutch long ago. I 
don’t know what to believe among them all. You must do this 
for me, Maundy—you must take two of my chiefs home with 
you to England and let them see the Great White Queen for 
themselves, and bring me word again.” 

Now Lieut. Maund, being a private gentleman occupied with 
his own affairs, had no fancy for this very ticklish mission. He 
had no authority, he could not possibly obtain instructions from 
the High Commissioner, for he was about 600 miles from the 
nearest telegraph-wire, and in short he tried to excuse himself. 
In a moment the King’s countenance changed, and he said, 
“Aaou! then you are as bad as the rest of them.” My im- 
pression is, though he did not tell me so, that he would have 
risked his neck had he persisted in his refusal. At all events, 
he saw that he would be throwing away a very great chance 
for England, inasmuch as this was a distinct offer of friendship 
on the part of an independent prince, whose dominions may be 
roughly said to cover a territory about twice the size of Germany 
and rich in gold. Had Lieut. Maund refused the mission, the 
King would have believed all the stories of there being no White 
Queen, and would have gone in for the most favourable bargain 
he could with the Dutch, as second-best. 

Lieut. Maund accordingly said: “ Well, I will do what you 
wish ; but I must first know where the money is to come from. 
I have none ; and it will require a large sum.” 

The King replied : “Do you think I should ask you to do this 
thing, and not pay for it? How much do you want?” Lieut. 
Maund answered, “ £600.” Without another word, Lobengulo 
stalked out of his kraal, went up to a waggon, and brought out 
of it the money in English gold. (Our money is current through 
the Dutch States, and no doubt the King had made it by 
trading.) 
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Lieut. Maund then asked what men he was to take. Two 
old chiefs were chosen, one over 75, the other not much younger. 
He said, “These old men will die of the cold in England: you 
don’t know what an English March is.” “Oh,” replied the 
King, “they won’t doth die;” and he explained that these 
particular men were to go, because the elder one was his “ Memory” 
and the other his “ Tongue.’ The name of the “Memory” was 
“ Babyjane,” that of the “ Tongue” I forget. The former was a 
quiet, observant old fellow ; the latter a great talker. 

All difficulties being thus met, Lieut. Maund took the chiefs 
in charge. (Babyjane, I think, was father-in-law to the King, 
or rather, ove of his fathers-in-law.) I believe he could not 
obtain clothing for them till they reached Kimberley. From 
thence he telegraphed word of his mission to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and, having engaged an interpreter, the whole party 
arrived at Capetown about ten days before I got there myself 
on my way home. 

On their arrival, Lieut. Maund naturally found the High 
‘Commissioner somewhat suspicious of the whole story. It was 
manifest that if these men were not impostors, as he at first 
imagined, the mission was of great importance, and he justly 
considered that he ought to be the responsible person in the 
matter. Since hearing of the mission he had had peremptory 
instructions from Downing Street not to give any sanction to it, 
and he accordingly refused to do so. Lieut. Maund, however, 
in many interviews made it clear to Sir Hercules that he had 
really had no choice in the matter. He could not have refused 
Lobengulo, and if the chiefs were sent back to their own country 
from Capetown they would inevitably be put to death. It 
became clear that go they must, with or without permission ; 
and the High Commissioner, having learnt all the facts of 
the case, telegraphed to Lord Knutsford that in his opinion 
it would be for British interests if Her Majesty would grant 
the interview. No answer from Downing Street was received 
before the ship sailed; and finally they took their passage 
without it on board the Union S.S. Zhe Moor, on which I 
also embarked. 

The two chiefs were completely bewildered by the ship and 
the sea, and for some time uttered not a word. They were 
fortunately not sea-sick, or probably they would have considered 
themselves bewitched. At last one of them said: “ We get up, 
and we go to bed, night after night, day after day, and always 
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water! always water!” They called the steamer “the great 
kraal that pushes through the water.” When we reached “the 
Doldrums” (ze. the neighbourhood of the Equator), one of 
them said to an Irish gentleman on board, “ Does the great 
water all belong to the White Queen?” “Indeed it does,” 
replied this very loyal Irishman. 

I had an interview with them, and took pains to convince them 
there was a White Queen, assuring them I had had the honour 
of serving Her Majesty and had kissed her hand. One of them 
thereupon touched his eyes and replied, “ We believe it as you 
say so, but we are taking our own eyes to see.” When we got 
into rough weather in the Bay, they said, “The river is full 
to-day.” Off Lisbon, when told it was Portuguese, they sat on 
deck with their backs turned to it, and said, “ How is it the 
White Queen allows Portugal between her and Africa?” 

During the voyage I considered very much how I could 
advance the cause, I became very anxious indeed that it 
should be successful, and that we should contrive an interview, 
but I believe we should never have managed it if we had not 
fortunately touched at Madeira, and taken on board Lord 
Lothian. I knew very well that, even if Lord Knutsford 
approved of this deputation, there might still be some difficulty 
in obtaining Her Majesty’s consent to an interview, as she is 
not in the habit of receiving stray black men, especially with no 
accredited person in attendance on them. However, when I 
saw Lord Lothian, I thought at once that he was the best person 
to interest in the matter, as a member of the Government, 
though not in the Cabinet. Fortunately I knew him slightly, 
and I thought if I could interest him he would probably influence 
the Cabinet, while his opinion would be one likely to weigh 
with Her Majesty. We had not much time, for we took him on 
board on Friday, and we landed at Southampton on Tuesday, 
but I at once introduced him to Lieut. Maund and to Mr. Selous 
(who was also with us, and who knew Matabeleland well, as he 
spends most of his time hunting there), and by the time we 
landed Lord Lothian, after an interview with the two chiefs and 
after hearing the whole history, was quite as keenly interested 
as I was, and assured me he would do his utmost to bring about 
the interview. 

On the Tuesday when we arrived at Southampton a brother of 
Lieut. Maund came on board, and he caused us some dismay by 
saying that Her Majesty was going to Biarritz the very following 
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Lieut. Maund then asked what men he was to take. Two 
old chiefs were chosen, one over 75, the other not much younger. 
He said, “These old men will die of the cold in England: you 
don’t know what an English March is.” “Oh,” replied the 
King, “they won’t doth die;” and he explained that these 
particular men were to go, because the elder one was his “ Memory” 
and the other his “ Tongue.’ The name of the “Memory” was 
“ Babyjane,” that of the “ Tongue” I forget. The former was a 
quiet, observant old fellow ; the latter a great talker. 

All difficulties being thus met, Lieut. Maund took the chiefs 
in charge. (Babyjane, I think, was father-in-law to the King, 
or rather, ove of his fathers-in-law.) I believe he could not 
obtain clothing for them till they reached Kimberley. From 
thence he telegraphed word of his mission to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and, having engaged an interpreter, the whole party 
arrived at Capetown about ten days before I got there myself 
on my way home. 

On their arrival, Lieut. Maund naturally found the High 
‘Commissioner somewhat suspicious of the whole story. It was 
manifest that if these men were not impostors, as he at first 
imagined, the mission was of great importance, and he justly 
considered that he ought to be the responsible person in the 
matter. Since hearing of the mission he had had peremptory 
instructions from Downing Street not to give any sanction to it, 
and he accordingly refused to do so. Lieut. Maund, however, 
in many interviews made it clear to Sir Hercules that he had 
really had no choice in the matter. He could not have refused 
Lobengulo, and if the chiefs were sent back to their own country 
from Capetown they would inevitably be put to death. It 
became clear that go they must, with or without permission ; 
and the High Commissioner, having learnt all the facts of 
the case, telegraphed to Lord Knutsford that in his opinion 
it would be for British interests if Her Majesty would grant 
the interview. No answer from Downing Street was received 
before the ship sailed; and finally they took their passage 
without it on board the Union S.S. The Moor, on which I 
also embarked. 

The two chiefs were completely bewildered by the ship and 
the sea, and for some time uttered not a word. They were 
fortunately not sea-sick, or probably they would have considered 
themselves bewitched. At last one of them said: “ We get up, 
and we go to bed, night after night, day after day, and always 
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water! always water!” They called the steamer “the great 
kraal that pushes through the water.” When we reached “the 
Doldrums” (ze. the neighbourhood of the Equator), one of 
them said to an Irish gentleman on board, “ Does the great 
water all belong to the White Queen?” “Indeed it does,” 
replied this very loyal Irishman. 

I had an interview with them, and took pains to convince them 
there was a White Queen, assuring them I had had the honour 
of serving Her Majesty and had kissed her hand. One of them 
thereupon touched his eyes and replied, “ We believe it as you 
say so, but we are taking our own eyes to see.” When we got 
into rough weather in the Bay, they said, “The river is full 
to-day.” Off Lisbon, when told it was Portuguese, they sat on 
deck with their backs turned to it, and said, “ How is it the 
White Queen allows Portugal between her and Africa?” 

During the voyage I considered very much how I could 
advance the cause, I became very anxious indeed that it 
should be successful, and that we should contrive an interview, 
but I believe we should never have managed it if we had not 
fortunately touched at Madeira, and taken on board Lord 
Lothian. I knew very well that, even if Lord Knutsford 
approved of this deputation, there might still be some difficulty 
in obtaining Her Majesty’s consent to an interview, as she is 
not in the habit of receiving stray black men, especially with no 
accredited person in attendance on them. However, when I 
saw Lord Lothian, I thought at once that he was the best person 
to interest in the matter, as a member of the Government, 
though not in the Cabinet. Fortunately I knew him slightly, 
and I thought if I could interest him he would probably influence 
the Cabinet, while his opinion would be one likely to weigh 
with Her Majesty. We had not much time, for we took him on 
board on Friday, and we landed at Southampton on Tuesday, 
but I at once introduced him to Lieut. Maund and to Mr. Selous 
(who was also with us, and who knew Matabeleland well, as he 
spends most of his time hunting there), and by the time we 
landed Lord Lothian, after an interview with the two chiefs and 
after hearing the whole history, was quite as keenly interested 
as I was, and assured me he would do his utmost to bring about 
the interview. 

On the Tuesday when we arrived at Southampton a brother of 
Lieut. Maund came on board, and he caused us some dismay by 
saying that Her Majesty was going to Biarritz the very following 
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Monday. So we had very little time to spare. Lieut. Maund 
gave up all for lost, but I assured him that the hurry was all for 
the best, as there would be so little time for pros and cons. On 
the Thursday afternoon I received a happy letter from him, 
saying that consent had been given, and that the chiefs were to 
be taken to Windsor Castle on Saturday at 3 o’clock. I hoped 
all was now in good train, but on the following day—Friday 
afternoon—a terrible hitch occurred. Lieut. Maund wrote me 
word that, though the chiefs were to be welcomed, Ae was not to 
be allowed to accompany them—the fact being, as Sir Hercules 
had foreseen, that it is not usual for a private gentleman to be 
received on such a mission at Court. He wrote to me therefore 
to say that he was in a great difficulty ; he was not at all anxious 
to intrude on Her Majesty, but the chiefs would not stir without 
him. They said, “the King told us that Maundy was to be our 
Father. We were not to be afraid of the great White Queen ; 
we don’t understand this at all, and if Maundy does not go with 
us we shall go straight home to Matabeleland.” 

I immediately tried to find Lord Knutsford, and put the case 
before him, but I could not succeed in seeing him; I could 
merely send a note up to his room. However, late in the evening 
I ascertained that Lord Lothian had set to work afresh, and had 
overcome the difficulty, and that all was settled for the interview 
on the following day. It is amusing to notice how these two 
blacks had brought all the authorities round ! 

The interview took place, and the Queen received them with 
the utmost kindness, having no doubt by this time become 
thoroughly interested in the whole matter. Lieut. Maund came 
to report progress to me immediately after his return from 
Windsor. He said Her Majesty had sent a carriage to meet 
them, and that she also ordered a turn-out of fifty Lifeguardsmen 
in St. George’s Hall. These magnificent soldiers are, I think, 
all over 6 ft. 1 in.,and they impressed the chiefs extremely when 
once they had ascertained that they were not stuffed. The Queen 
then received them in the corridor. They were introduced by 
Lord Knutsford, who related to Her Majesty the whole history, 
and then placed in the Queen's own hand Lobengulo’s letter, in 
which he asked for the Queen’s protection against his enemies, 
and promised in return to be her friend. This letter Lieut. Maund 
had written down from the King’s dictation and had caused him 
to affix to it some kind of seal. When the letter was placed in 
the Queen’s hands the delight of the chiefs was extreme: their 
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end was accomplished, They were then entertained at luncheon, 
and had golden goblets to drink out of, which they imagined were 
from the Queen’s own table. They were also shown St. George’s 
Chapel and the curiosities of Windsor, and amongst other things 
they were especially pleased to see Cetewayo’s assegai. On the 
Monday Lieut. Maund brought the chiefs to wish me good-bye. 
They were radiant, and, when I asked them if they knew at once 
which was the Queen, they replied together : “Oh, there could be 
no doubt which was the Queen.” 

I should have mentioned that the Queen very kindly spoke to 
them and asked them if they felt the cold, to which they replied : 
“ How should we feel the cold, when there is a great Queen who 
can make it either hot orcold?” They were afterwards taken to 
see Woolwich and the great guns ; and also a parade of troops 
at Aldershot. They made some acquaintance with London 
society, and were taken to Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The elder of the two, Babyjane, especially was struck 
with religious awe when he saw these great churches. Shortly 
after they re-embarked for Africa, and I have since heard they 
arrived home in safety. 

This piece of Matabele history has, as will at once be seen, a 
significant bearing on the present Portuguese crisis. As in the 
eyes of the natives themselves the only question is “ which White 
Power shall eat them up,’ they very naturally prefer that Power 
which is likely to perform the ceremony with kindness and justice. 
Now they know well enough that, under England’s protection, 
native Powers are guarded from rapine, and Lobengulo is accord- 
ingly willing to place himself, in mere self-defence, under British 
protection. He is, however, a slippery savage, and if we shilly- 
shally in the matter he will have no scruple whatever in throwing 
us over, and making the best terms he can with the Portuguese. 
I trust that nothing will tempt us to interfere with any just claims 
that Portugal or any other Power may possess in South Africa ; 
but we are bound to prevent unjust aggression upon territories 
where England, backed by the support of the native rulers, has a 
prior claim. 

Lucy C. F. CAVENDISH. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS. 


AvutTuor or “ Tuirtpy Hatt,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE APPROACH OF THE INEVITABLE. 


AMONGST the various accomplishments which Willie Brett had 
acquired—for he was a steady and painstaking lad—that of 
sailing a boat was not one. However, anybody can run before 
the wind, and the light north-westerly breeze which took him 
and his mother out of Lynmouth harbour served them very well 
for a couple of hours, by the end of which time they had 
progressed for a considerable distance down the coast. Marcia 
was as happy as a child, and when she was happy her 
conversation was apt to be as spontaneous and unthinking as 
that of children generally is and always ought tobe. She was a 
good deal more childish than her son, who listened to what she 
had to say with curiosity and with some sadness. In certain 
ways he was wise beyond his years, in others he was not: so 
that, although he was quite aware that his father and mother did 
not get on well together, he failed to draw the deductions which 
more experienced persons might have drawn from the 
circumstance that the latter did not disguise the melancholy 
fact, whereas the former never alluded to it. 

“When you are grown up,” Marcia was saying, “we will travel 
about together and amuse ourselves. I want to see Russia and 
Greece and Egypt and heaps of places ; but it would be no fun 
to go there with your father, who would be bored to death 
the whole time. I often wonder what made me marry your 
father !” 

“Would you rather have married somebody else?” asked 
Willie, after a moment or two of grave reflection. 
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Marcia laughed. “Oh, I don’t know. No; nobody in 
particular, But girls are such idiots—worse even than men, 
which is saying something. I suppose I thought it was rather a 
feather in my cap to have captured an admirer whom nobody 
else could capture; I didn’t ask myself whether he was worth 
capturing. How horrified your Aunt Caroline would be if she 
could hear me talking to you in this way !” she added presently. 
“T dare say it is very wrong of me; only I can’t help it. I am 
not going to be a humbug with you, whatever I may be with the 
rest of the world.” . 

No wonder the boy loved her all the more for her frankness, 
and no wonder he came to the conclusion that his father was 
wholly and solely to blame for an estrangement which seemed 
to him to be deplorable. It was an impression which never 
became quite obliterated, and, although in after years his reason 
sometimes convicted him of injustice, his heart always remained 
on the side of the affectionate, impulsive, selfish woman for whom 
his sentiments were fraternal rather than filial Even now he 
thought it right to pave the way for a possible disappointment 
by reminding her that when he was grown up his time would 
not be his own. He was going to be a soldier, he informed her, 
and the movements of soldiers were, of course, a good deal 
hampered by the claims of their Queen and their country. 
“ But when I get leave we'll go off on the spree, somewhere,” he 
added encouragingly. 

“T wish you were not going to be in any profession!” sighed 
the foolish Marcia. “It is having a profession that makes men 
so hard-hearted. They know that, whatever happens, they have 
that to fall back upon, whereas we have nothing. However, we 
needn’t bother ourselves about the future yet; it is still a long 
way off, thank Heaven!” 

And indeed the present soon became sufficiently interesting 
to engage all their attention ; for the wind, after dropping, veered 
a point or two to the east of north and freshened considerably ; 
insomuch that the stolid, somnolent boatman who had accom- 
panied them expressed doubts about their getting back into 
harbour by sunset. They had sailed and drifted a long way 
down channel by this time, and Willie’s nautical capacities were 
hardly equal to making the most that could be made out of a 
dead foul breeze. Moreover, a lumpy sea was getting up which 
neither he nor his mother altogether relished. 
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They both behaved as well as people who are going to be sea- 
sick can be expected to behave. They did not say much ; from 
time to time they exchanged glances which were at first 
interrogative, then despairing ; finally the proprietor of the craft 
took the tiller, and they sank into that state of total indifference 
and degradation at which few of us are entitled to sneer. For 
how long they underwent the misery of beating towards their 
destination and receiving occasional drenching showers of spray 
they neither knew nor cared. Naturally it seemed like a life- 
time, and not less naturally they remained entirely obiivious of 
Mr. Brett and the anxiety from which he might be supposed to 
be suffering by reason of their protracted absence. But when at 
length they reached Lynmouth in the twilight there was Mr. Brett, 
waiting for them on the landing-steps, and, notwithstanding their 
forlorn and draggled appearance, it was little enough sympathy 
that he had at their service. 

“Dinner was ready more than an hour ago,” was his greeting, 
spoken in a very harsh tone of voice. “Really, Marcia, this 
kind of thing must not occur again. I thought you must have 
been drowned.” 

“ We have been much worse than drowned,” returned Marcia 
dolefully ; “we have died a hundred deaths! As for its 
occurring again, you may make your mind easy about that; I 
have had enough of boating to last me to my dying day. Now, 
if you want to scold, Eustace, you can scold ; but you may just 
as well spare yourself the trouble, for we are absolutely callous. 
We don’t want any dinner; we don’t care whether you are 
hungry or not; we don’t care a penny about anybody or 
anything in the wide world.” 

Mr. Brett was very cross, and would have liked to relieve his 
feelings by scolding the delinquents a little; but, under the 
circumstances, he could only hold his peace, and they all walked 
up the hill to Lynton in solemn silence. As, however, his wife, 
in spite of what she had said, proved able to eat a tolerably 
good dinner, he thought that, after Willie had gone to bed, he 
might without brutality give utterance to certain reflections over 
which he had been brooding throughout the day. 

“I confess that your conduct to-day seems to me to have 
been a little inconsiderate, Marcia,” he began; “but I won't 
dwell on that ; you would, of course, only point out to me that 
you have no control over the elements. Still, I should like to 
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ask you just this: What object can you possibly have in 
thwarting me when I try as well as I can to gain some share of 
our boy’s affections? I know well enough—and so do you— 
that the utmost I can hope to obtain is a very small share of 
them. Why should you grudge me that? Seriously, do you 
think that our life, which is already so pleasant, will be made 
pleasanter when you have broken the one link which still binds 
you and me together ?” 

“Oh, you consider, then, that Willie is the only link which 
still binds us together? It is candid of you to say so, at all 
events, and, after such a polite speech as that, I wouldn’t for 
the world try to snap it. At the same time, I don’t see why I 
should be accused of such sinister designs because I took Willie 
out in a boat with me for once. Didn’t you take him out 
hunting the other day ?” 

“Yes; and for that reason you prevented my taking him 
again. We will not exchange recriminations, nor, I think, 
would there be much use in affecting to ignore the obvious truth 
—which is, that we have next to nothing in common. This may 
be my fault, or it may be yours, or there may be faults on both 
sides ; we need not discuss a question to which no satisfactory 
answer is likely to be found. But you might answer the 
question which I have just put to you? Is it worth your while 
to poison the boy’s mind against me for the sake of making my 
life a little more wretched than it is?” 

If there was anything pathetic in this appeal, Marcia failed to 
detect the pathos; she was only irritated and angered by 
reproaches which seemed to her quite undeserved. “You don't 
really believe that I have poisoned Willie’s mind against you, 
Eustace,” she returned, “and you don’t really care whether he is 
fond of you or not. I can’t help your life being wretched ; it is 
you yourself who have chosen to make it so, and I suppose 
what you mean is that you would like to make mine wretched 
too. Well, it isn’t particularly happy, I must admit. Every 
word that you have been saying to me I might have said to you, 
and with a good deal more justice. I have never attempted to 
thwart you in any way ; but of late you have done all in your 
power to thwart me, and I can’t imagine any other cause 
for this sudden anxiety of yours to make friends with Willie.” 

Mr. Brett made a gesture of impatience and weariness. 
“Well, well,” said he ; “we will drop the subject. I wish you 
were less perverse, Marcia ; but I will make no more efforts to 
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overcome your perversity. I shall, however, make some efforts 
to be more successful as a father than I have been as a 
husband.” 

The poor man’s chance of success in either character was but 
small, Heaven having denied him the gift of sympathy; but 
after this he took great pains to give Willie pleasure. He felt 
bound to keep his word and eschew hunting ; but the boy and 
he had some long rides together, which both of them enjoyed, 
and in the course of which they became a shade more intimate 
than they had previously been. He was quite right in believing 
that Marcia grudged him even this modest victory ; her restless 
jealousy was for ever upon the alert ; there was a perpetual 
rivalry and antagonism between her and her husband ; nor did 
she breathe freely until the latter, after a holiday which had 
lasted barely a month, returned to London, leaving her in sole 
charge of the subject of their contention. 

A brief period of happiness followed ; but this was clouded 
towards its close by the shadow of the imminent parting. “I 
shall miss you a thousand times more than you wiil miss me, 
Willie,” sighed Marcia, when the day appointed for the re- 
assembling of the Farnborough school came ; and she was glad 
to see how serious and sorrowful he looked as he replied— 

“Oh, no, you won’t. You are going to stay with your friends 
and have lots of fun; I haven’t anything to look forward to, 
except football and the Christmas holidays.” 

Well, it was doubtful whether much fun was in store for her : 
but, as was always the case at that time of year, she had 
received invitations from many country houses, and of course 
she could neither join Mr. Brett in London nor remain at 
Lynton all by herself. Her first move was into Wiltshire, 
where she formed one of a large party and encountered 
numerous London acquaintances who were delighted to see her. 
From thence she went on to Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and Kent, 
meeting everywhere with a warm welcome ; for she was popular, 
by reason not only of her beauty but of her admirable social 
qualities, and, since popularity was as the breath of her nostrils 
to her, she could not feel very low-spirited, notwithstanding the 
good reasons which she conceived that she had for being so. 
One of these undoubtedly was that in the course of her peregri- 
nations she heard nothing at all about Archdale. She had 
more than half expected that he would take the trouble to find 
out what her movements were likely to be, and would have 
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made his own coincide with them, and she felt it as something 
of a slight that he had neglected to do this. Had he put in an 
appearance at any of the houses where she was visiting, she 
would in all probability have given him to understand that she 
was annoyed with him for pursuing her ; but, as he did not, she 
thought a good deal more about him than she would otherwise 
have done, and allowed herself some bitter mental strictures upon 
the instability of men’s friendship. Moreover, she experienced a 
great longing to tell some sympathising person how very 
unkind Eustace had been to her throughout the summer. She 
had an uneasy desire to hear Eustace condemned and her own 
opinion of him confirmed ; for the truth was that her opinion of 
him—or at least what she imagined to be her opinion—had 
changed very much for the worse of late. If she had never 
loved him, she had not hitherto disliked him; but now she 
occasionally felt something very like hatred for the cold, dis- 
passionate man who had weighed her in the balance and found 
her wanting, and who, as she was persuaded, would be only too 
thankful to get rid of her, if such a proceeding could be made to 
accord with his pharisaical notions of morality. She herself, 
being by no means pharisaical, often wished that an amicable 
separation could be arranged. By his own confession, Willie 
was their sole remaining bond of union, and, although he had 
deprecated the severing of that bond, she was very sure that his 
wish to maintain it arose from no sentiment of natural affection. 
There were moments when she felt as if it would be almost 
impossible for her to continue living with Eustace. Yet he had 
not altered ; his virtues and his failings were just what they had 
been from the first. 

She put off her return home from week to week ; but at last 
she could postpone it no longer, and early in November she 
arrived in Cornwall Terrace to find her husband looking a little 
older, a little more tired, and a little more cross than he had 
done in the summer. 

“Now that you have arrived, Marcia,” was his greeting, “I 
trust that I shall sometimes be provided with a dinner which I 
can eat. As you know, I am easily satisfied ; but the food 
which has been set before me lately has been simply unfit for 
human consumption, and no attention whatsoever has been 
vouchsafed to my remonstrances.” 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders. “Why didn’t you dismiss 
the cook, then?” she asked. That a good wife is before all 
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things and above ail things a good housekeeper was a view 
which he had frequently expressed and with which she had 
never agreed ; but she had not at any previous time gone so far 
as to stigmatize it inwardly as a barbarous and revolting view. 
At that season of the year she had comparatively few friends in 
London and dined at home on most nights in the week, so that 
she could judge for herself of the cook’s performances as well as 
listen to her husband’s comments upon them. Very terrible 
those 7éte-d-téte dinners were to her. Mr. Brett, who was 
engaged in writing a pamphlet upon some abstruse point of 
law which seemed to occupy all his thoughts, seldom spoke, and 
did not always remember to answer when he was spoken to. The 
only comfort was, that as soon as dinner was over he betook 
himself to his study and was no more seen. It was better that 
he should do that than that he should sit gloomily in the 
drawing-room without opening his lips; still, it was not very 
amusing to be left entirely alone, and Marcia naturally wished 
that she could think of somebody sufficiently interesting to be 
asked to come and relieve her solitude occasionally. 

One afternoon, she was wandering through a picture-gallery 
in Bond Street when she caught sight of a friend whom she 
was so pleased to recognize, that she quite forgot certain reasons 
which she had for being offended with him. 

“Please don’t cut me, Mr. Archdale,” said she, laughing ; “I 
really can’t afford to be cut by the only acquaintance whom I 
have come across for three days.” 

The young man started and took off his hat, colouring 
slightly. For a moment he looked quite shy, but quickly 
recovered himself and seemed to be as delighted to see Mrs. 
Brett as he declared that he was. “I had no idea you were in 
London,” he added. 

“Where else should I be?” she asked. “Don’t you know 
that I live here ?” 

“Oh yes, and so do I, for the matter of that. But it is my 
privilege to be often absent from home, and I fancied that it 
was yours too.” 

“I only wish it were! I have been paying a few visits 
during the autumn, but I have come to the end of them now, 
and I have a long period of domestic felicity to look forward to. 
And what have you been doing all this time ?” 

They sat down and he gave an account of himself. He had 
spent part of the summer in Belgium and Holland: then he 
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had been at Wetherby, “working like a horse,” and now he 
proposed to be more or less in London, for a good many 
months to come. “And you?” he inquired. “Have you been 
having a pretty good time of it? How did you like Lynton?” 

Marcia made a grimace. “Lynton was well enough, though I 
didn’t have a particularly good time of it even there ; but, since 
my boy went back to school, I have been chiefly occupied in 
counting the days to Christmas. Christmas is still a long way 
off,” she added, with a sigh. ‘“ However, now that you are here, 
perhaps you will look in upon me every now and then and cheer 
me up.” 

“Of course I should like nothing better than to call upon 
you, Mrs. Brett—if I may,” answered Archdale, somewhat 
hesitatingly. 

It may seem improbable, but it is nevertheless true, that up 
to that moment Marcia had not given a thought to the circum- 
stances under which she had last seen her interlocutor. When 
these were recalled to her memory by his questioning glance, 
she was momentarily embarrassed ; but she said, with a laugh, 
“You may and you must. That is, if you care at all about 
retaining my friendship. I couldn’t promise you a very hearty 
welcome from Mr. Brett; but Mr. Brett only comes home in 
time to dress for dinner, and perhaps you are not overwhelmingly 
anxious to see him.” 

Afterwards she remembered this speech, and wondered how 
she could have said anything so liable to misconstruction ; but 
Archdale seemed to take it quite as a matter of course. 

“T’ll take care to be out of the house before the dressing-bell 
rings,” was his reply. “I shall turn up about five o'clock 
to-morrow, and I’m afraid, if I consult my own inclinations, I 
shall turn up at that hour on most days of the week. You will 
have to give me a hint when you have had enough of me.” 

Marcia nodded and smiled. “That is a woman’s privilege,” 
she observed. ‘“ However, you are still better off than we are ; 
because, when you are tired of us, you can simply drop us, 
without being reduced to the painful necessity of hinting as much. 
I must go now. Till to-morrow, then.” 

So she departed, leaving behind her a man who—perhaps for 
the first time in his life—was troubled by conscientious scruples. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A CHOICE OF EVILS. 


It has already been mentioned that Archdale possessed as an 
intimate friend one Mr. Alfred Drake, who occasionally did him 
the honour to borrow a little money of him, and sometimes (after 
a prosperous week at Newmarket or a night of luck at a certain 
club) even went so far as to repay the amount. Now it so 
chanced that, on the morning after Archdale’s meeting with 
Marcia Brett, Mr. Drake looked in upon his friend, whom he 
found in a somewhat absent and dejected frame of mind ; and, 
judging of these symptoms by the light of previous experience, 
he soon inquired—- 

“Well, what’s the matter now? Has she thrown you over? 
Or has the husband kicked you downstairs ? ” 

“T really don’t know who you are talking about,” answered 
Archdale. | 

“Nor do I, my dear fellow, and I wouldn’t for the world be 
so indiscreet as to ask her name. I suppose it is one of them, 
though.” 

Archdale, who thought highly of Mr. Drake’s shrewdness and 
common sense, not unfrequently asked that gentleman’s advice, 
which of course was quite another thing from taking it. He 
thought he would ask Drake’s advice now. 

“ The truth is,” said he, “that I am in rather a fix. At least, 
I’m afraid}I am in some danger of getting into a fix. I told you 
some months ago about Mrs. Brett, you know. Well, in the 
beginning of the summer I met her at Wetherby, where she was 
staying, and where, as I think I must have mentioned to you, I 
had a commission to execute. I didn’t see very much of her; 
but one evening we went out for a walk after dinner, and 
unluckily we missed our way, and came back rather late. So 
then there was a—I don’t exactly know what to call it.” 

Mr. Drake had lighted a cigar and had selected the most 
comfortable chair that he could find. “A shindy?” he sug- 
gested blandly. 

“Oh, no; nothing of the sort. But Lady Wetherby got up 
on her hind-legs, and said that sort of thing wouldn’t do, and she 
must request me to go away and stay away until Mrs. Brett had 
left. So I went.” 
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“So I should imagine. People generally do go away when 
they are turned out of the house.” 

“Well, of course. But the fact is I couldn’t help feeling that 
Lady Wetherby was right. It seems that old Brett was getting 
jealous—and—and he’s a horrid old brute, and of course she 
must hate him.” 

Archdale paused, and Mr. Drake, for some reason or other, 
laughed. 

“Now I want you to understand just this,’ resumed the 
former presently : “nobody could have behaved better than I 
have about it. I saw that I ought to make myself scarce, and I 
did. I haven’t written to her, I haven’t attempted to see her or 
find out where she was,—though I don’t mind telling you that I 
have been simply dying for news of her all this time,—it wasn’t 
any fault of mine that I came across her yesterday at a picture 
gallery, and that she asked me to go and see her. Now, what is 
one to do in such a case as that?” 

“Oh, I know what you'll do,” answered Drake unhesitatingly ; 
“you'll go and see her. You'll be a fool for your pains; but I 
dare say you know that as well as Ido. Nothing that I can say 
will prevent your going ; but one precaution I do beg of you to 
take, otherwise there’s no knowing what trouble you may not 
get into: don’t make any mystery of your visit. If I were in 
your place, I should leave a card for the husband.” 

“T don’t think you quite understand my difficulty; I was 
thinking of her, not of any possible future discomfort to myself. 
My feeling is that, for her sake, it might perhaps be better that 
we should not meet just at present. And yet——” 

“Oh, I see!” said Drake, laughing ; “these are the penalties 
that one has to pay for being so irresistible. Well, you are 
merciful, my dear boy, if you aren’t over and above modest, and 
these scruples are most creditable to you, I’m sure. Only, as 
there isn’t the very slightest chance of your acting upon them, I 
don’t know that they will be of much practical use to you or 
Mrs. Brett or anybody else.” 

“I suppose that means that if you were in my place you 
would call.” 

“TI think I told you what I should do if I were in your place. 
I should call—and I should leave a card for Mr. Brett.” 

That was enough for Archdale. He called at Cornwall 
Terrace the same afternoon, and if he did not leave a card for 
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Mr. Brett he only refrained from doing so in obedience to a hint 
which he could not disregard. 

“T shall not tell my husband that you have been here,” Marcia 
informed him laughingly. “My husband, I am afraid, is not 
precisely devoted to you, and perhaps it would be hardly worth 
while to let him know that you are in London.” 

The speech, though doubtless unwise, was scarcely unpardon- 
able. Archdale accepted it as merely an additional proof of 
Mrs. Brett’s candour and innocence ; and, notwithstanding his 
disinclination to involve himself in what to many persons might 
wear the appearance of a perilous intrigue, he repeated his visit 
the next day, and the day after that and every day. Marcia 
made no secret of the pleasure that it gave her to see him. 
Sometimes during the preceding season she had thought him a 
little bit wanting in delicacy, perhaps a shade vulgar; but she 
did not think him so now. He seemed to have a perfect under- 
standing of her situation and her trials ; she could see that he 
was very sorry for her, although he refrained from saying as 
much in plain words, and, if she could see a little more than 
that, how was the poor fellow to help himself? There are 
certain emotions which it is really impossible to conceal, and the 
utmost that can be required of any frail mortal is that he should 
keep silence with reference to them. 

Archdale kept silence with his tongue and only spoke with 
his eyes ; so that Marcia was almost as sorry for him as she was 
for herself, or as he was for her. Perhaps, too, she rather 
enjoyed the quasi-clandestine character of their interviews, which 
invested them with something of the glamour of romance. 

“] often wish I were dead!” she sighed, one afternoon, when 
he was sitting, as usual, beside her tea-table. “I have made 
an utter fiasco of my life, and Providence doesn’t allow us a 
chance of profiting by our experience. It would have been a 
great deal better never to have been born than to be as discon- 
tented as I am.” 

“T wish ”—began Archdale, and then stopped short. 

“Well?” said Marcia interrogatively. 

“ Oh, I was going to say a very shocking thing ; I was going 
to say that I wished Mr. Brett had never been born. But 
perhaps, after all, that is wishing him no evil, and perhaps it 
isn’t wishing myself any good. I suppose, if you hadn’t married 
him, you would have married some other brute.” 

This, of course, was tantamount to a declaration ; but Marcia 
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was accustomed to such innuendoes and was not embarrassed 
by them. “Do you think I have an unconquerable predilection 
for brutes, then ?” she asked smilingly. 

“No; I only meant to say that you would have married 
somebody whom I should have considered a brute. All men are 
more or less of brutes, I’m afraid, and certainly no man is good 
enough to be your husband, Mrs. Brett.” 

To some people sweet things are poison, while others, of more 
robust constitution, swallow them and enjoy them and appear to 
thrive upon them. Marcia, who belonged to the latter class, was 
not repelled by the above somewhat sweeping assertion and was 
about to make an appropriate rejoinder, when the door was 
suddenly thrown open and Lady Brett was announced. 

The virtuous Caroline sailed up the room, holding out both 
her hands, as her habit was. It was also a habit of hers to kiss 
her sister-in-law, who did not like that ceremony, but submitted 
to it and wiped away the traces with her pocket-handkerchief on 
the earliest opportunity. Archdale, looking on, thought to him- 
self that he would pay a good round sum to be excused from 
kissing Lady Brett ; but he was in no danger of being placed in 
any such dilemma, and the very cold bow with which his 
presence was acknowledged was a sufficient indication of her 
ladyship’s sentiments with regard to him. However, in order to 
remove any possible doubt that might exist upon the point, 
Caroline hastened to say: 

“My dear Marcia, I am only in London for a few days, and I 
am most anxious to hear all your news. Especially about poor 
Eustace, who, I am afraid, is very little the better for his short 
holiday. I hoped that I should find you—disengaged.” 

“T’ll go away,” said Archdale, getting up and laughing. 

But Marcia motioned to him to resume his seat and answered : 
“Please don’t; we are not going to talk secrets. Indeed, I 
don’t think I have any news, secret or otherwise, to give you, 
Caroline,” she added. “Eustace, to the best of my belief, is 
neither better nor worse than he was before we went to Lynton. 
He wasn’t ill then, and he isn’t ill now.” 

Lady Brett shook her head, smiled sadly and sighed. 
“Eustace never complains,” she observed ; “ but one cannot look 
at him without seeing that he often suffers. Invalids learn to 
detect symptoms which I daresay are not noticed by people in 
robust health.” 

“But surely,” exclaimed Marcia, “ you don’t call yourself an 
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invalid! I am thankful to say that I am perfectly healthy, but I 
can’t flatter myself that I look as strong as you do.” 

A more dire affront could not have been uttered, and of that 
Marcia was perfectly well aware. The fact was, that Lady Brett 
had declared war by ostentatiously turning her shoulder towards 
Archdale, and when once war has been declared it is doubtless 
best to assume the offensive. 

“It is kind of you to say that, dear,” returned Caroline 
sweetly ; “only of course you cannot be sincere. The doctor 
was quite shocked when he saw me yesterday, though nobody 
knows better than he what a wretched state of health I am 
in. However, I am so far like Eustace that I try to avoid 
egotism, and I have no doubt that, so long as we can manage 
to get through our daily duties, healthy people will give us 
credit for being as strong as they are. You have good accounts 
of Willie, I hope?” 

She remained for about half an hour, being evidently 
determined to outstay Archdale, who was equally determined 
not to be outstayed, and affecting not to notice the efforts 
which Marcia made from time to time to draw him into the con- 
versation. When at length she was compelled to take her leave, 
and when he politely held the door open for her, she favoured 
him with another distant salute, but ignored his outstretched 
hand. 

“Do you know what that woman will do?” asked Marcia, as 
soon as Lady Brett was out of the room. “She will feel it her 
duty to tell Eustace that I see far too much of you and that 
you ought not to be admitted during his absence.” 

“Oh, I hope she won't be so ill-natured as that,” answered 
Archdale, who, nevertheless, had an uncomfortable conviction 
that she would. 

“ Caroline,” answered Marcia, “is ill-natured enough for any- 
thing, and she hates me so cordially that if she couldn’t find 
anything true to say against me, she would certainly invent 
something false. But really I don’t care, if you don’t.” 

Lady Brett was too good a Christian to hate anybody ; what 
she hated was, of course, the sin, not the sinner. Still, sinners 
must occasionally be made to suffer for their sins, and as Marcia 
had rightly divined, she felt it to be an imperative duty to warn 
Eustace that his domestic happiness was being trifled with. 
The letter to that effect which she had begun to compose on her 
way downstairs was, however, not despatched ; for just as she 
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reached the hall-door whom should she encounter but Eustace 
himself, who at that moment was in the act of letting himself in 
with his latch-key. 

She greeted him effusively, drew him into his study and 
administered her little dose of poison in a most affectionate and 
considerate way. She was sure he would believe her when she 
said that nothing was further from her mind than a desire to 
make mischief; yet she could not think that his sanction had 
been given to the very intimate footing upon which Mr. Arch- 
dale stood with “ poor, dear Marcia.” Poor dear Marcia might 
see nothing wrong in what she was doing—very likely she did 
not—but it was not to be expected that she would escape 
the condemnation of a censorious world, while there could, 
unhappily, be very little doubt about the interpretation which 
would be placed upon her behaviour by a man of Mr. Archdale’s 
character. 

“And he is here every day; I ascertained that from—from 
what was said in my presence,” continued Lady Brett, who 
shrank from confessing that she had stooped to make inquiries 
of the butler. “I do hope you will be firm, dear Eustace, and 
put a stop to this at once. It will be a trial for you to speak 
to Marcia about it, I know; but sooner or later you will be 
compelled to speak, and nothing is gained by putting off the 
evil day.” 

Very brief and very chilling were the replies which Mr. Brett 
vouchsafed to his sister-in-law; yet, such as they were, they 
convinced her that she had alarmed him. “So he didn’t know 
that that man was in the habit of drinking tea at his house 
every day,” she thought, as she drove away. “I was sure he 
didn’t!” 

Mr. Brett had been ignorant, not only of that, but of the fact 
that Archdale was in London, and it was not an agreeable 
reflection to him that his wife had deceived him in the matter. 
He walked slowly upstairs, wondering what he ought to) do or 
say, and disliking intensely the situation into which he had 
been forced by circumstances. From such situations few men 
can extricate themselves with dignity, and fewer still with 
any approach to triumph. The majority, it would appear, close 
their eyes or turn their backs and hope for the best. But Mr. 
Brett, who did not belong to the majority, was neither a coward 
nor a humbug. His unswerving custom was to act according 
to his lights and obey the voice of his conscience; it was 
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certain that he would always do what he deemed to be right 
and scarcely less certain that he would always do it in the 
wrong way. 

His face was very stern and his manner more repellent than 
usual when he entered the drawing-room and held out his thin, 
cold hand to the artist. “How do you do, Mr. Archdale?” said 
he. “I hear that you have already done us the honour to call 
more than once. I should of course have returned your visits if 
I had been told of them. Please accept my apologies.” 

He was painfully conscious of being ridiculous ; but he did 
not see how that could be helped. It was essential—or at any 
rate he thought so—that Archdale should be snubbed and that 
Marcia should be put to confusion ; as for himself, it was to be 
presumed that they both despised him already ; so that it did 
not greatly signify what sort of figure he might cut in their 
opinion. He was so far successful that Marcia wds visibly 
confused ; but to snub Archdale was no such easy matter. 

“TI believe,” replied the latter tranquilly, “that it is I who 
owe you an apology, Mr. Brett. I ought to have dropped a 
card upon the hall-table as I went out ; but I quite forgot to do 
it, and I never dreamt of expecting a busy man like you to call 
upon me. Not that I shouldn’t be charmed to see you if you 
cared to look in at my studio any day. It is rather empty just 
at present, I am sorry to say ; still I have one or two completed 
pictures to exhibit, and I should be glad to hear your criticisms 
upon them.” 

“Tam not qualified to criticise pictures,” answered Mr. Brett, 
curtly. 

He remained standing ; so that Archdale, who had risen to 
shake hands with him, could not very well sit down again. 
There was an awkward moment of silence, which Marcia ter- 
minated by remarking: 

“Caroline has been here. She came to inquire after your 
health and seemed to think me very heartless when I told her 
that, so far as I knew, there was nothing the matter with you. 
Perhaps you met her as you came in?” 

“Yes—I met her as I came in,” answered Mr. Brett, raising 
his eyes and looking steadily at his wife for an instant. He had 
no intention of denying that Caroline was answerable for so 
unusual an event as his appearance in the drawing-room at that 
hour. 

Archdale glanced at his watch and said he must be off. 
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Perhaps it was not so much bravado as a wish to appear as 
though he had nothing to conceal that made him add on taking 
leave of Marcia: “I hope you may be persuaded to come and 
look at my poor daubs some time or other. Mr. Brett, I’m 
afraid, won’t.” 

When the husband and wife were left together, Mr. Brett 
opened fire without delay. “I cannot allow you to go to that 
man’s studio, Marcia,” said he. “I must also request that you 
will cease to receive him here as I understand that you have 
been doing lately. I confess that I am surprised at your 
having said nothing to me about these visits of his.” 

“JT did not think that you would be interested in hearing who 
had called,” answered Marcia. “You have never seemed to be 
so before. If Caroline says that Mr. Archdale is to be for- 
bidden the house, of course it must be done. Only you must 
do it yourself, please. I really cannot undertake to insult my 
friends at your bidding or even at Caroline’s.” 

“You are not asked to insult anybody, Marcia, nor have I the 
slightest wish to deprive you of the many friends of yours who 
are not my friends. But as regards Mr. Archdale, I have 
already given you reasons for avoiding the reality or the 
appearance of intimacy with him. If you do not think those 
reasons good, it would probably be out of my power to convince 
you that they are so. I must, therefore, however reluctantly, 
claim the authority to which I am entitled. But I hope that, 
for your own sake as well as mine, you will not compel me to 
give any orders upon the subject to the servants.” 

“What do you expect me to do, then? Am I to write to 
Mr. Archdale and say, ‘My husband will not allow me to 
receive your visits, which in his opinion are compromising 
me’?” 

“TI should not think that it would be necessary to be so 
explicit. If you yourself desired to get rid of a troublesome 
acquaintance, you would no doubt find some easy and polite 
way of dismissing him. At any rate, that is a matter of detail 
which I will gladly leave in your hands.” 

Mr. Brett smiled faintly as he spoke, and his smile, which was 
in reality expressive of nothing but relief at the thought that he 
had got through a most distasteful task, seemed to Marcia to be 
one of triumph. 

“A troublesome acquaintance!” she exclaimed. “Of course 
I could get rid of a troublesome acquaintance ; so could any 
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fool. But Mr. Archdale is much more than an acquaintance ; 
he is a friend, who knows that I value his friendship, and if I 
am to cut him in future, he will naturally demand an explana- 
tion. When he does, I shall give him the true one.” 

“Well, I am not prepared to say that that would be a bad 
plan. So far as I am concerned, he is quite welcome to the 
information that I can no longer permit him to be my wife’s 
friend.” 

Marcia, whose nerves had been out of gear for some time past, 
and who was always irritated by her husband’s cold impassi- 
bility, lost all control over herself. “I can’t endure this!” she 
ejaculated ; “it is too insulting and humiliating! If you were 
jealous I could forgive you, though I might think you un- 
reasonable ; but you are not. You don’t care one atom for me, 
or for what may become of me; it is only that Caroline has 
frightened you by telling you that you will have a scandal in 
the family unless you mind what you are about. She has no 
right to say such things, and you have no right to believe them 
—no gentleman would. As for me, I am tired of being 
suspected and spied upon. I would rather make an end of it, 
once for all.” 

“You speak harshly and unjustly,” observed Mr. Brett; “but 
perhaps that is not surprising. When you have had leisure to 
reflect more coolly you will, I hope, see that I have simply done 
my duty, and that I have not deserved such language. I doubt 
whether any protestations of affection on my part would be 
welcome to you; still, as a mere question of fact, you must, I 
suppose, be aware that all the years of our married life have 
made no change in my love for you.” 

“It is just possible that you may think you are speaking the 
truth, Eustace. I daresay you can always manage to persuade 
yourself that you are speaking the truth. But the real truth is 
that we made a most miserable mistake when we married, and 
that our only chance of escaping misery for the rest of our lives 
is to part. I know what you will say: separations are not 
respectable. All I can tell you is that I have done my very 
best to escape what I now feel to be a matter of sheer necessity. 
I can’t bear it any longer! If I were to continue living with 
you I verily believe I should go mad. We need not quarrel ; 
but we can live apart, and Willie, if you insist upon it, can 
divide his time between us. There is no help for it: sooner or 
later it must have come to this.” 
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Mr. Brett was standing beside the table, slowly turning a 
paper-cutter between his fingers. He answered gravely, without 
raising his eyes: “I shall never be able to forget what you have 
said, Marcia; but at present it is impossible for me to judge 
whether you are serious or whether you are under the influence 
of excitement. I will speak to you again to-morrow morning 
before I go out, or on my return in the afternoon: just now it 
would be both useless and painful to both of us to prolong this 
conversation.” 

He left the room at once, while Marcia, with tears in her eyes 
and clenched hands, cried aloud: “I hate him!—I hate him!” 

Possibly she did hate him; in any case she was furiously 
angry with him and truly sorry for herself. Moreover, she was 
sincere in her belief that she must leave him if she wished to 
retain possession of her senses. There is a great deal to be said 
against amicable separations, and there is a great deal to be 
said against having your arm or your leg cut off; but a choice 
of evils is among the most common of human experiences. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WILLIE DISAPPROVES. 


It is almost invariably the impetuous people who get their own 
way in this world ; but it is to the phlegmatic that the majority 
of victories (that is to say all the unimportant ones) fall, and thus 
the latter usually gain a reputation for firmness which it would 
be ungenerous to grudge them, since that represents about the 
sum of their gains. Mr. Brett was so far successful that when 
Marcia rose on the following morning she was suffering from the 
effects of reaction and was ready to haul down her colours for the 
time being. She had lived long enough to know that a woman 
who is separated from her husband is in a very false position ; 
she could not but acknowledge that, as regarded the particular 
point in dispute, Eustace had a better case than she could put 
forward ; she perceived also that so long as she remained under 
his roof it would be impossible for her to defy him. She might, 
indeed, refuse to give her friend his dismissal; but her friend 
would nevertheless be dismissed. All things considered, there- 
fore, it seemed best to sit down and write the subjoined letter : 
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“ DEAR MR. ARCHDALE, 

“T am very sorry that I must ask you not to come here any more 
for the present. I have spoken to you frankly—more frankly, perhaps, 
than I ought to have done—about my husband ; so that I daresay you 
will see how it is that I am obliged to make this inhospitable request. 
I would rather not say any more than this about it; only I hope you 
will understand that I do not wish our acquaintanceship to cease. 
The loss of your visits will be a very real loss to me; but it is, I think, 
an inevitable one, and all I can tell you is that it will always be a great 
pleasure to me if I should chance to meet you anywhere except in my 
own house. Believe me, 

* Very sincerely yours, Marcia Brett.” 





Mr. Brett had left for the police-court before this somewhat 
imprudent epistle was composed ; but he returned straight home 
after his day’s work was done, instead of going to his club, as 
usual, and he found his wife waiting for him in the drawing-room 
with the air of a saint and a martyr. As was to be expected, 
the lapse of twenty-four hours had exercised a different influence 
upon him from that which it had produced upon her. Without 
any introductory remarks, he began : 

“T have been thinking over what you said to me yesterday, 
Marcia, and I have been obliged, much against my will, to admit 
that your wish to live apart from me is not an unnatural one. I 
myself have religious objections, which I presume that you do 
not share, to the dissolution of any marriage ; but setting those 
aside, I still think that there are others which ought to make you 
pause before taking a step which would be virtually irrevocable. 
It is only too true that we are not in sympathy with one another 
and that there is little, if any, hope of our ever being able now 
to live together upon such terms as are desirable between 
husband and wife ; but we have to consider our child as well as 
ourselves. It is on his account that I beg you for a little for- 
pearance which I would not ask for on my own. You must see 
what a serious misfortune it would be for him to know that his 
parents had quarrelled and to be compelled—as, in the nature of 
things, he would be compelled—to take one side or the other. [L 
say nothing of your own future as a married woman without a 
husband ; you have probably weighed the advantages against the 
disadvantages of such a position. But I do appeal to you, for 
Willie’s sake, to consider whether some sort of modus vivendt 
cannot be agreed upon between us. I am willing to make any 
concession that I can honestly and honourably make ; but, rightly 
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or wrongly, I hold an opinion which I cannot change to the effect 
that it is a husband’s duty to protect his wife from slander; and 
that is why I must maintain my prohibition against your 
intimacy with Mr. Archdale.” 

This harangue was delivered in slow, unmodulated accents, 
and gave the impression of having been learnt (as indeed it had 
been) by heart. To Marcia it was offensive in a degree which its 
author, who thought it decidedly conciliatory, was quite incapable 
of realizing. 

“T have written to Mr. Archdale,” she replied, “and I have 
told him that I do not wish him to come here any more. I may, 
and I probably shall, meet him elsewhere, and if I do meet him 
I shall not cut him dead. You will hardly expect that of me, I 
suppose.” 

“No;'I do not expect that ; I do not even wish it. I am not 
sure whether I have made it clear to you, Marcia, that this is to 
my mind a mere matter of expediency. As you said yesterday, 
I am not jealous of Mr. Archdale, and I may add that I have 
confidence in your sense of what is due to yourself as well as to 
me. But neither you nor I can afford to despise the gossip of 
our neighbours.” 

“Oh I can quite enter into your feelings,” answered Marcia, 
with a touch of scorn, “and I agree with you that we had better 
keep up appearances as long as it is possible to keep them up. 
Whether it will always be possible is more than I can tell yet; 
but I will do my best. It seems to me that I have been doing 
my best for a very long time, and the result hasn’t been 
particularly encouraging.” 

Mr. Brett made no rejoinder, having in truth none to make. 
Possibly she had done her best, and possibly he had not done 
his best ; justice forced that unspoken admission from him. 

So a reconciliation which was in no true sense of the word a 
reconciliation was patched up, and weeks passed without any 
further collision between the ill-mated couple. If they were not 
altogether unhappy weeks for Marcia, it must be confessed that 
the reason why they were not so was that she contrived to meet 
Archdale pretty frequently in the course of them. He wrote a 
very prettily-worded and sympathetic reply to her note, in which 
he said that he would be guided entirely by her orders as to their 
future relations, at the same time hinting that if he was to be 
deprived of the solace of exchanging a few words with her every 
now and then, his life, already miserable enough, would hardly 
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be worth having. He added that some researches which he was 
making into the method of the early Italian school would compel 
him to spend the whole of the following afternoon at the National 
Gallery. 

Some months earlier Marcia might, perhaps, have thought the 
intimation a trifle impertinent ; but now she knew the man, and 
his impertinences, if such they were, had become pleasant to her— 
as indeed they had to many another woman before. She went to 
the National Gallery, and they had a long talk together, in the 
course of which a good deal was said that would have becn 
better left unsaid. She meant no harm ; but she thought that 
she owed a fuller explanation to her friend than she could put 
upon paper, and naturally that explanation included some 
unflattering comments upon the conduct of herhusband. As for 
Archdale, he was in the seventh heaven; because this was 
exactly the sort of thing in which he delighted. He did not 
wish to get into trouble—his way of putting it would have been 
that he loved Marcia too truly to expose her to the risk of getting 
into trouble—but he did wish very much to make her understand 
that he adored her; and if any doubt as to that existed in her 
mind at the close of their interview, the fault was assuredly 
not his. 

After this they met almost daily, sometimes at the National 
Gallery, sometimes in the Park, and occasionally at the house of 
one or other of their friends; and the surreptitious character 
of these encounters invested them, no doubt, with additional 
charm. Marcia had a certain exciting half-consciousness of 
danger, but it was not until within a few weeks of Christmas 
that she found out all of a sudden how real the danger was. 
She was walking down Curzon Street with Archdale, who had 
kindly offered to see her a part of the way home from the 
house where they had both been having tea, when he said 
casually, “I am rather thinking of spending the rest of the 
winter in Florence and Rome. How I wish you were going to 
be there too!” 

The announcement took her breath away and made her heart 
stand still. In an instant she realized what she had never 
realized before, how much she cared for this man, and what a 
terrible blank his absence would leave in her life. For a long 
time she had felt that he was her one friend and that only 
to him could she speak candidly of the weariness and dis- 
couragement of her existence ; but now she knew that he was 
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a great deal more than a friend, and that his desertion of her 
would imply misery far worse than anything that she had hitherto 
imagined to be misery. It was not without shame and not 
without happiness that she recognized the truth. It is not 
permissible that a married woman should love any man except 
her husband ; but then again it is not possible to help loving a 
person whom theoretically one has no right to love. More 
cannot be required of human beings—because it would be 
against nature to require it—than that they should conceal 
their feelings. Marcia thought that she was concealing hers 
when she remarked, with some slight tremulousness of intona- 
tion, “I am sorry you are going away ; I shall miss you.” 

“Tf I could think that you would really miss me, Mrs. Brett,” 
answered Archdale at once, “I wouldn’t go. I am sure you 
know without my telling you that so long as you are in 
London I would much rather be where I am than in Italy; 
but it isn’t always wise to consult one’s own inclinations.” 

“ Oh, if it is a question of wisdom !” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t. I have never pretended to be wise, 
and I am not convinced that I know what constitutes true 
wisdom. But I think I know what constitutes happiness, and 
one thing I know for certain, that if by remaining in England I 
could increase your happiness in ever so small a degree, I should 
increase my own enormously.” 

“That is absurd,” answered Marcia laughing. “Of course 
I shall miss you if you go and I shall be glad if you stay; but I 
would not for the world think of interfering with your plans. 
Will you call a hansom for me, please ?” 

He did as he was requested, and although nothing more than 
has been set down above passed between them, Marcia knew 
very well, as she was being driven homewards, that Mr. Archdale 
would not go to Italy. “I suppose I ought to wish him to go,” 
she thought to herself; “but I can’t and I don’t! After all, 
what sin can there be in seeing him and talking to him every 
now and then? And I ask for nothing more. I don’t believe 
he cares for me a tenth part as much as I care for him ; yet if 
he cares only a very little, that is something. At any rate‘it is 
all that I have to live for.” 

It was all that she did live for just then; but Willie’s return 
home for the Christmas holidays made a difference. For some 
days after his arrival his mother could only think of him, and 
although it distressed her a little to notice how rapidly he was 
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developing both mentally and physically, and how independent 
he was becoming, maternal pride consoled her in some measure 
for the emancipation which she foresaw. There was ne renewal 
of the rivalry which had subsisted between her and her husband 
during the summer. Mr. Brett, who was much occupied, and 
whose health was once more falling into an unsatisfactory 
condition, scarcely noticed the boy; so that Marcia was not 
only free to keep him with her all day, but could take him to 
the pantomimes in the evening. And she availed herself to the 
utmost of these privileges. It was too late now to say to her 
heart and her conscience that she loved Willie better than 
everybody else in the world put together; but she did feel that 
while Willie was with her she wanted nobody else. Perhaps 
also she was aware that his presence was a protection against 
dangers which she did not care to contemplate. 

Certainly it was not with the expectation of meeting 
Archdale—because, for some reason or other, she shrank from 
the idea of bringing him and Willie together—that she took 
him to a concert at St. James’s Hall ; but, as it happened, there 
Archdale was among the audience, and at the first opportunity 
he left his seat to take one at her elbow. 

“Where have you been hiding yourself?” he asked in a 
reproachful undertone. “I haven’t seen you for the last hundred 
years.” 

“T haven’t hidden myself at all,” answered Marcia, laughing 
rather nervously ; “but I have been in places which I suppose 
you don’t frequent—circuses and pantomimes, and so on. 
We have been making the most of our Christmas holidays, 
Willie and I.” 

“Poor you!” exclaimed Archdale. “How glad you must be 
that Christmas only comes once a year!” 

It was scarcely a kind speech to make, but Marcia did not 
resent it because her own temperament enabled her to sym- 
pathise with the speaker and because the annoyance which she 
discerned in his face was not unflattering to her. Besides, he 
was justified in looking with jealous eyes upon the one and only 
formidable rival whom he had in the world. He retained the 
disengaged chair of which he had taken possession until the 
end of the performance, and she talked to him over her shoulder, 
and he said a few patronising words to the boy. Marcia was not 
sorry that an encounter which was probably inevitable had 
taken place, and it passed off, upon the whole, more smoothly 
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than she had ventured to anticipate. However, as Willie 
walked away with his mother he said decisively— 

“T don’t like that fellow.” 

“Oh, but you must try to like him,” Marcia answered 
anxiously, “because he is a great friend of mine, and he is 
really very nice. What is it that you dislike in him ?” 

“TIsn’t he rather a conceited sort of chap ?” Willie inquired. 

“Oh, dear no! he thinks nothing of himself, although in 
reality he is one of the most famous artists living. I know 
what you mean, but it is only manner. It comes from being so 
run after and lionised. Anybody else would have been spoilt 
by all the adulation which has been showered upon him, but he 
isn’t in the least. If you knew him better you would find that 
he hardly ever mentions his pictures, and when he does it is 
only to depreciate them.” 

“T expect he does that because he wants to be contradicted,” 
observed Willie, with what seemed to his mother to be abnormal 
precocity. She was not aware—and, for that matter, not many 
people are—that schoolboys can perceive the obvious quite as 
easily as full-grown men, and that the characters of men differ 
from those of boys only in a few comparatively unimportant 
particulars. As, however, she knew something of the peculiar- 
ities of the male sex as a whole, and as her researches had led 
her to the (possibly erroneous) conclusion that we are more 
prejudiced and more obstinate than women, she said nothing 
further on Archdale’s behalf. In truth, she did not greatly care 
whether the two beings whom she loved best on earth liked one 
another or not. It seemed improbable that they would ever be 
brought into close contact, and, as has already been said, she 
was not anxious that{they should be. 

During the remainder of Willie’s holidays she saw very little 
of Archdale. She didgnot seek occasions of meeting him, nor 
was she able to respond to certain imploring invitations from 
him which reached her through the post. Nevertheless she 
missed him ; and it was with surprise and contrition that she 
found herself actually looking forward to the day when her boy 
should once more be,jtaken away from her. This, more than 
anything else, brought home a sense of guilt and shame to her. 
It is not difficult to believe what all women situated as she was 
wish to believe, that love, which is in itself so beautiful and 
innocent an emotion, cannot be wrong and cannot be quenched ; 
but as seon as the consequences of a love which it is impossible 
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to avow become apparent, self-deception becomes less easy. If 
Marcia was conscious of some relief when Willie departed for 
the station in his hansom, this was perhaps less by reason of a 
half-acknowledged longing for freedom than because she felt 
that, come what might, she could never bear to be despised by 
her son. And he was so clever and observant that possibly 
he would have found her out and despised her if he had stayed 
longer. 

. Her husband looked at her curiously after dinner that night 
and inquired whether she was feeling ill. 

“No,” answered Marcia, a sudden flush coming into her 
cheeks, “Why do you ask ?” . 

“You have an appearance of feverishness and your appetite 
seems to have deserted you, that is all.” 

“Of course I am not in the best of spirits now that Willie 
has gone,” answered Marcia irritably. 

“Oh, is that it?” said Mr. Brett, in his customary cold tone ; 
“T didn’t know.” 

She suspected him of making an insinuation to which she 
could not reply, and she hated him for it. In assigning an 
ignoble part to her husband—which she was able to do without 
much insincerity—she found some justification for herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. BRETT GIVES IN. 


Marcia was quite mistaken in supposing that her husband 
suspected her of contriving clandestine meetings with Archdale. 
He suspected nothing, being resolved to suspect nothing, and, as 
far as was possible, he had dismissed the obnoxious artist from 
his thoughts. To dismiss all that she had said to him from his 
thoughts was not possible, and the recollection of it gave him 
many hours of pain; but just as nine-tenths of us contrive to 
close our eyes to the certainty of death or the probability that 
we have in us the germs of some mortal disease, so he refused to 
contemplate a contingency which he nevertheless secretly 
dreaded. She did not love him, and she might love somebody 
else. The thing was conceivable ; but he had not—or so he 
assured himself—any fair grounds for believing it to be a fact. 
Therefore he went on in the monotonous routine of his daily 
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life, asking no questions, and perhaps thanking Heaven that 
Caroline was not in London to supply him with answers to the 
queries which he so carefully left unuttered. 

But such a state of things never lasts, and never can last long. 
When Mr. Brett was plodding homewards one evening, feeling 
weary and out of spirits, as he generally did in those days, he 
overtook a sauntering couple whom he could not help 
recognizing. As he stepped off the pavement to pass them the 
light of a gas lamp fell full upon the features of Archdale; so 
that there was nothing for it but to stop and say “How do you 
do?” Archdale seemed to be rather taken aback and confused. 
He explained, with somewhat unnecessary eagerness, that he 
had met Mrs. Brett in Oxford Street and had felt bound to insist 
upon seeing her home. Darkness came on so early now, and it 
was really not safe for a lady to be walking about alone in the 
less frequented parts of the town. 

“We are very much indebted to you,” Mr. Brett replied 
formally ; “but we will not take you any farther out of your 
way now. I am glad I caught you up in time to spare you an 
excursion into the unfrequented district which we inhabit.” 

The remoteness of Cornwall Terrace, which was one of 
Marcia’s constant subjects of complaints, was rather a sore point 
with him. 

Archdale, who could scarcely do otherwise, accepted his 
dismissal, and after he had left them the husband and wife 
walked on, side by side, in silence. It was only when they 
reached their own door that Mr. Brett asked coldly, “ Has this 
occurred before ?” 

“Has what occurred before? I don’t know what you mean,” 
returned Marcia. 

“I merely wished to inquire whether you are in the habit of 
meeting, in the streets or elsewhere, a man whom I have been 
compelled to forbid your receiving.” 

“T have met him in the street, and I have met him at different 
people’s houses, and I have no doubt that I shall meet him 
again,” answered Marcia, in a tone of defiance. “When I 
asked you whether you wished me to cut him, I understood 
you to say that you did not. You have changed your mind 
perhaps?” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Brett, “it is possible to steer a middle 
course. Cutting an acquaintance is disagreeable ; but I cannot 
think that it would be difficult to make him understand that his 
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intimacy was not desired. That is, supposing him to possess in 
any degree the feelings of a gentleman.” 

“T presume that I do not possess in any degree the feelings of 
a lady,” observed Marcia ; “for I certainly do not see my way to 
treating my friends as you order me to treat them. Why don’t 
you lock me up in my bedroom? There would, at least, be 
some sense in that, since you don’t seem to believe that I can 
conduct myself with ordinary decency when I am out of your 
sight ; but there is no sense at all in allowing me a short tether 
and scolding me when I stretch it as far as it will go.” 

They had now entered Mr. Brett’s study. He threw himself 
down in the chair which stood beside his writing-table and 
clasped his hands with a nervous gesture of despair. “ Marcia!” 
he exclaimed, “this is becoming intolerable!” 

“Yes,” she returned ; “it is intolerable. I told you so before, 
and I am glad that you acknowledge it. You are not quite in 
the wrong, nor am I ; but we are neither of us quite in the right, 
and we never can be. It is a case of what people call ‘ faults on 
both sides,’ I suppose, only there are some faults that can 
be forgiven and others that can’t. You can’t forgive mine and 


I can’t forgive yours ; so we had better part before we come to 
blows.” 

She ended with an unsteady sort of laugh which puzzled him. 
“I don’t know to answer you,” he said, shaking his head. “I 
have tried to consider this question dispassionately ; I am 
honestly anxious that your life should be as happy as circum- 


” 


stances will permit 

“My dear Eustace,” interrupted Marcia, “you are honestly 
anxious to be rid of me, and I am honestly anxious to be rid of 
you. Why should we not speak the truth?” 

“ So far as I am concerned, that is not the truth,” he answered 
—and his voice betrayed that her words had hurt him. “It is 
not true that I am anxious to be rid of you ; only I so far agree 
with you that I think it would be better for us to live apart than 
to wrangle. Anything is better than wrangling.” 

“Yes ; anything is better than that. I have been thinking it 
over too, and I see how impossible it is for us to continue living 
together. After all, it is not you who will suffer by the separa- 
tion ; in such cases the woman is always blamed.” 

“Exactly so; and that is just what makes me hesitate to 
comply with your request.” 

“You need not feel any scruples on my behalf. I know quite 
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well that many people will decline to receive me when I have 
set up an establishment of my own—and I don’t care. All I 
ask for is that Willie shall be allowed to spend half of his 
holidays with me ; you won’t have the heart to refuse me that, I 
suppose.” 

Mr. Brett made an undecided gesture. “As matters stand at 
present, that sounds a reasonable stipulation,” said he. “Never- 
theless, Iam compelled to tell you that circumstances might 
arise which would render it inadmissible. While you remain 
with me I have some control over your actions; I can say to 
you—and, as you know, I have had to say—that this or that 
person must not enter my house ; but if you had an establishment 
of your own, that power of mine would necessarily cease, 
and if 

He came to such a long pause that Marcia spoke again before 
he could finish his sentence. “Are you afraid that Willie will be 
contaminated by meeting Mr. Archdale?” she asked. “Well, I 
can assure you of this, Eustace—and perhaps, as I have never 
told you a lie, you will believe me—I would a thousand times 
rather be parted for ever from Mr. Archdale, much as I like him, 
than be parted from Willie. I would a thousand times rather 
stay where I am than be parted from Willie; and anything 
stronger than that I could not say!” 

“Then why should we be separated, Marcia ?” 

“You yourself have answered that question. Because the life 
that we lead is more than flesh and blood can endure ; because 
we haven’t a thought or a wish or a taste in common ; because 
everything that I do exasperates you, and everything that you 
do exasperates me. I have tried to be forbearing, and I daresay 
you have tried too; but all these efforts have been in vain, and 
we should have acknowledged it long ago if we hadn’t both of 
us been rather more afraid of Mrs. Grundy than we ought to 
have been. Now we have reached a point at which we can’t help 
acknowledging it.” 

Mr. Brett sighed, changed his position and cleared his voice. 
(“ Oh,” thought Marcia, “if I gained nothing else by leaving him, 
what a blessing it would be to know that I should never hear 
him clear his voice at me again!”) Presently he said: “You 
may be aware that neither you nor I could obtain a legal 
separation. By private arrangement we might agree to live 
apart, and, as your money is your own, it would be comparatively 
easy for us to do so; but there are obstacles in the way of our 
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taking that step which, to say the least of them, require con- 
sideration. I should be obliged, for instance, to give some sort 
of explanation to my family.” 

“In other words, you would like to consult George and 
Caroline. By all means consult them, then. You can tell them 
that I alone am to blame ; but it will not be necessary for you 
to tell them that, because ‘they will be quite convinced of it in 
advance. They will pretend to be shocked ; but in reality they 
will be delighted to think that I have ruined myself socially, and 
that I shall be seen no more in the great houses to which they 
can’t get invitations. You need not fear any serious opposition 
from them.” 

Mr. Brett winced. He could not deny that he was desirous 
of consulting his brothor, nor could he help admitting that there 
was a certain degree of justification for Marcia’s sarcasms. 
Finally he said: “ We will speak of this again the day after to- 
morrow, if you please. I believe I understand what your wishes 
are, and if I find that I can conscientiously gratify them, I will 
do so.” 

That a man who was thoroughly straightforward and honest, 
should have appeared to her to be a canting hypocrite was not 
astonishing. Straightforward and honest men are not always 
happy in the phraseology which they see fit to adopt, and it 
is unlikely that Marcia’s verdict upon her husband would have 
been modified if she could have overheard a conversation which 
took place in the City on the following day between him and 
Sir George Brett. The younger brother stated his case as 
impartially as it could be stated, and the elder listened to him 
with a lenient, but slightly contemptuous smile. 

“T don’t want to be rude, Eustace,” was Sir George’s comment 
upon what had been related to him; “but the long and the 
short of all this is that you can’t make your wife obey you. 
Now I’m not going to give you a word of advice one way or 
the other. I don’t choose to take a responsibility which doesn’t 
properly belong to me; but if you ask me what I think, I don’t 
mind telling you that in my opinion you have made an ass of 
yourself. It is very evident that your wife will get her own 
way—Caroline, I may tell you, foresaw long ago what the end 
of it would be—and I only hope that nothing more scandalous 
than an amicable separation will come ‘of it. In the event of a 
separation being decided upon—which, mind you, I don’t for 
one moment recommend—I should say that you had better 
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allow the boy to see his mother from time to time. Still, if I 
were in your place, I should reserve to myself a contingent 
right of withdrawing him from her altogether.” 

“Contingent upon what?” inquired Eustace, who did not 
quite like his brother’s tone, and had not expected to meet 
with such ready acquiescence in that quarter. 

Sir George drew down the corners of his mouth, raised his 
eyebrows, and jerked up his shoulders. “Upon her good 
behaviour, of course. Far be it from me to insinuate that there 
is a chance of her behaving badly, but in making arrangements 
of this kind it is always well to guard oneself against painful 
possibilities.” 

The younger brother went away sad and disheartened, nor 
were his spirits much raised by a very sympathetic letter from 
Caroline which reached him the next morning. Caroline took 
up something the same line as her husband had done. She 
could not advocate the severing of a tie so sacred as that of 
holy matrimony ; yet she was bound to confess that if such a 
proceeding could be allowable in any case, it would be in this. 
For a long time she had seen with deep sorrow that Eustace’s 
health was being undermined by the daily worries which he was 
called upon to endure, and that he should by some means or 
other be delivered from these was her earnest desire. She 
could only pray that he might be guided to do what was just 
and right, etc., etc. 

“Evidently,” thought Mr. Brett, “she thinks as George does, 
only she is too merciful to say so. A man who cannot make 
his wife obey him is like a man who cannot control his horse ; 
the best thing he can do is to get out of his saddle.” 

The ‘same afternoon he signified his renunciation to Marcia. 
“T may have failed in my duty to you,” he said, “I can’t feel 
certain about that; but what seems to me beyond question is 
that I have failed to make you happy and contented. There is 
no hope of my being more successful in the future than I have 
been in the past, so that, after full and careful consideration, I 
believe I shall be right in acceding to your wish that we should 
part. Your wish remains unchanged, I presume ?” 

He had a faint hope that she might have thought better of it, 
but of this he was at once deprived. Marcia paid little attention 
to the matters of detail, pecuniary and other, which he sub- 
mitted to her with punctilious exactitude ; her only anxiety 
was with reference to Willie, and as soon as she heard that 
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no objection would be raised to the boy’s spending at least 
half of his spare time with her, she declared herself abundantly 
satisfied. 

“It would be absurd to say that we shall part friends, 
Eustace,” she remarked ; “ but at least we shall not be enemies 
now, and I should think that will be a relief to you as well as to 
me. You will be able to live your own life, and perhaps I shall 
be able, after a fashion, to live mine.” 

Mr. Brett made an inarticulate murmur which might be taken 
to imply assent. Marcia, he was thinking, had some reasonable 
prospect of a life as happy as that of the majority of human 
beings ; but, for his own part, he could look forward to nothing 
but work and solitude, and eventually death. And he could 
not help realising how greatly matters would be simplified, and 
how resigned to the will of Heaven everybody would be, if he 
were to drop down dead there and then. 


(To be continued.) 





KA Wight with the Circulating 
Medium. 


WHEN I last sought to interest the sympathetic reader in my 
poor little history, I had no thought that I should ever return to 
it more.* 

In company with a sister-note for £10, I then lay a horrified 
witness of the mutilation which awaits the Issue of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England on their first return to 
their native home in Threadneedle Street. 

Only one little batch of notes lay between us and the 
merciless hands of the operator, and I felt myself slowly sinking 
into space. 

It was in a haze of stupor that I became conscious, after a 
time, that some one had come from somewhere, and arrested the 
work of mutilation. It came to me, in a dreamy way, that 
certain notes were “wanted” about a cheque which had been 
fraudulently tampered with, and somebody swindled. A cheque 
for eight pounds, some one said, had been raised to eighty, but 
what of that? the circumstance had no interest for me. What 
did anything matter ! 

But, when presently my ears caught—afar off, as it seemed— 
the words “ Goldney—Silverton—Private Bank,” my indifference 
vanished in a moment, and I was thoroughly awake. 

My thoughts at once flew back to a cheque, the presenter of 
which, I well remembered, had gruffly refused payment in 
Goldney Notes and was paid in TENS, of which I was certainly 
one, and my companion-note another. 

Was it possible, I put it to her eagerly, that this was the 
fraudulent cheque ? 

Her answer was that she neither knew nor cared. 

Before I could frame a reply to this surprising avowal, it was 


*See “A Tale of a Ten Pound Note,” ‘ MURRAY’S MAGAZINE,’ Sept. 1888. 
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announced that the note specially wanted was 7200001 —my own 


mark and number! How I longed to cry aloud “ Here I am:” 
but we LEGAL-TENDERS have the gift of speech only with each 
other, or with other members of the Circulating Medium. We 
cannot hold converse with the human species. 


Other notes were described as wanted, particularly 99099 


which I knew to be my companion’s number: and, after what 
seemed to me a search of endless duration, most of the notes 
wanted were found, and finally placed in the hands of the 
Detective in charge of the case. 

Placing my sister-note and myself in a secret compartment of 
his pocket-book, he left the Bank; and the same afternoon we 
were speeding smoothly and swiftly westwards in a fast train 
from Paddington. 

In a flush of elation, I confided to my friend that I was almost 
faint with happiness, to which she responded that her feelings 
were of an entirely opposite description. 

I asked in amazement—* Was she not rejoiced at our escape ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the answer. “I want noreprieve. It is 
only putting the thing off a week or two, and having to go 
through the misery of it all a second time. I hate the very 
thought of going into society again.” 

Of course, in her draggled and hardly presentable condition, 
these sentiments were only natural—but I did not say so, as I 
had no wish to wound her feelings afresh. 

On the contrary, just to change the subject, I remarked— 
“What a multitude of 2’s, dear, there are in your number!” 

“Yes,” she assented ; “I was known amongst our sisterhood 
in the Department of Issue as TOO-TOO.” 

I said I thought it a pretty name; a little Canadian and 
squaw-like. 

“ Perhaps,” she sneered, “ you would have preferred TWOTLE- 
TUMS, which a particular friend of yours once called me in the 
hearing of every note in the till,—the odious little wretch !” 

In order to divert this turn in the conversation, I said, “ We 
are off to Silverton again, no doubt.” 

“No doubt,” was all the rejoinder: but I was too happy to 
take offence, and went on :— 

“TI wonder,” I said, “if the Goldney Notes will be glad to see 
us again?” 
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“I am not aware that they were particularly glad to see us 
last time,” was the response. 

It was clear that my friend was not in a talkative mood ; and 
we relapsed into silence, which continued unbroken during the 
rest of the journey. 


We were all in Court next day, and the trial ended in the 
conviction of the accused man: but it was dusk before we 
returned to the Bank, and nearly midnight before we were locked 
by Mr. Goldney in his private desk. 

This was of great size, with a rolling top, under which we 
found ourselves in a spacious compartment with a dark ma- 
hogany floor in high polish. 

A glance around showed us that we were in the society 
of a numerous party of Notes, Cheques and Coin—for, as I have 
said before, we LEGAL-TENDERS see as well in the dark as at 
noonday. 

“Is that you, Nothing-cum-One?” presently enquired a 
familiar voice. It was that of the Goldney Note we had made 
acquaintance with at our former visit. 

“We are rather a mixed lot,” she explained, “just come in 
from a Rent-audit, but too late to go to the Cash-vault. How 
do you think I am looking ?” 

I said I thought she looked as handsome as ever. 

“That is rather a doubtful compliment,” she replied ; “ but the 
fact is I am growing rather uneasy about my back.” 

I asked why. 

She explained that she had been many times through the 
post of late, as a remittance, from which she invariably came back 
in halves. 

“ The youth who puts us together again,” she continued, “ has 
pasted so many slips of gum-paper, one above the other, in my 
case, that I am developing quite a back-bone, and shall soon be 
one of the vertebrata.” 

I expressed a hope that, whatever else happened, she would 
never have to adopt the family name. 

“Oh no!” she said: “my name is Sylvia. I chose it because 
of our sylvan surroundings, you know.” 

“Pardon the intrusion, ladies,” a voice broke in at this point, 
“but I should deem it an honour to be allowed to join your 
charming circle.” 

“ And pray, who may you be?” enquired Too-too. 
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“T am a representative of the great family of BEARER- 
CHEQUES, a family which adjusts monetary transactions through 
the Clearing-House alone, to the extent of 7500 MILLIONS a 
year, without the use of a single Bank note.” 

“So much the worse for us poor notes, whose province you 
unrighteously usurp,” observed Sylvia. 

“Not at all,” was the response ; “we only march with the 
times. Of course,” he continued, “ you have your uses. You could 
settle an account for £5 or £10 for example, but when it comes 
to odd amounts—to pounds, shillings and pence, where are you?” 

“We are exchangeable anywhere and always without question 
into the current coin of the realm,” said Too-too, “which is more 
than you are.” 

“More than one-half of which said current coin of the realm,” 
retorted the Cheque, “is below standard weight.” 

Here another voice interposed and said, “ The true remedy for 
such a state of things would be to assimilate your currency to 
ours in Scotland.” 

The intruder was invited to declare his name and quality. 

“T beg to say,” was the answer, “that I am a One Pound Note 
of the premier Bank of Scotland, latest edition : and I make bold 
to add that we should be found an efficient substitute for a 
metallic currency. As for a name, you may call me Scotus.” 

“You ought to be somebody,” remarked Sylvia, “with such an 
elaborate get-up. Are the other notes of your country all such 
swells as you?” 

“ ZEsthetically speaking—no. They are not so artistic, I 
should say.” 

“Not so full of emblems and medals and things?” continued 
Sylvia. 

“For my part,” said Too-too, “I think it is the handsomest 
provincial Note I have ever seen.” 

“What is this animal,” resumed Sylvia, “in your left margin, 
standing on his hind-legs, with his tail so very much up?” 

“ That is the Royal Lion of Scotland.” 

“ He looks a feeble sort of beast to me,” persisted Sylvia, “ if 
that is a likeness.” 

“Maybe he'd not be found so feeble, if any one cared to try 
conclusions with him,” replied Scotus. 

“You claim to have been constituted by Act of Parliament in 
1695,” observed Too-too. 

“Just so; exactly one year after your own concern, the 
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Governor and Company of the Bank of England, was esta- 
blished.” 

“Of course you have heard,” remarked Sylvia, “ that we are 
all going to be suppressed,—English, Scotch, and Irish notes 
in politic detail?” 

“The Government never yet existed of sufficient power to 
suppress the One Pound Notes of Scotland,” replied Scotus. 
“In resisting to the death such an invasion of our ancient rights, 
we should have a nation at our backs. But whom have we 
here ?” 

This was a gold coin, which, after circling round us twice, 
subsided with much ado and ceremony close to where we 
lay. 

“Might we venture to ask,” said Sylvia, “to whom we are 
indebted for the honour of this intrusion ?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply; “I am one of the world- 
renowned family of the STERLING-GOLDs, the acknowledged 
SOVEREIGNS of the circulating medium. Personally, I belong to 
the famcus Saint George and Dragon branch of our race; but 
you may call me Sir Dragon, if you like, for shortness.” 

“Would not Dragon Pen Dragon be more descriptive of your 
superb qualities, my lord?” asked Sylvia mockingly. 

“TI don’t particularly mind,” was the answer; “only I don’t 
recollect exactly who that individual was, and I think I’d rather 
be plain Sir Dragon, thank you.” 

“And plain you are,’ remarked Too-too. “The old Spade 
Guinea was worth a million of you to look at.” 

“T have nothing to say against these antediluvian relatives 
of ours, except that most of them seem to end in being hung in 
chains.” 

“Which you will never be for your beauty,” was the retort. 

There was a short pause, and Sir Dragon resumed :— 

“T have a general remark to make, which is this, that the 
entire brood of notes payable to Bearer on demand—English, 
Scotch, and Irish, alike—are, one and all, unmitigated im- 
postors.,” 

The audacity of this speech struck us all dumb. Even Sylvia 
was speechless for a moment, and Sir Dragon went on— 

“Individually and collectively, I say, you are a swarm of 
impostors, pretending to be as good as gold, whereas your 
intrinsic value would be handsomely put at a penny three 
farthings apiece !” 
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“ Anything else, your Highness?” enquired Sylvia quivering. 

“TI am only beginning,” he said. “I admit, for one thing, 
that you are all a highly promising family—in fact, you are all 
promise. You ought to be known as the three P’s—Paper, 
Promise, and Pretence.” 

“ How dare you!” I exclaimed ; but he took no heed. 

“T say,” he continued, “that you are a race of filibusters, 
reaping where you have not sown; and that, wherever you 
penetrate, you drive us from our rightful territories.” 

“He will claim the fee-simple of the universe next, for the 
family estate!” exclaimed Sylvia. 

“Be content, Sir Dragon,” said the Cheque, “to remain what 
alone you are fit for—the pocket-money of the community ; and 
let the great wheel of commerce continue to turn on the axis of 
the Clearing.” 

Disregarding this observation, Sir Dragon went on :— 

“Between our family and every tribe of Bearer-notes there 
lies an unbridgeable gulf. You are the paper coinage of indi- 
viduals or Corporations or Companies; whereas we are the 
coinage, in sterling gold, of Her Gracious Majesty, whose image 
and superscription we proudly bear.” 

“ Nevertheless, O Dragon of Gold!” cried Sylvia, “shams and 
impostors as you are pleased to style my sister-notes and me, 
I could exchange for five of you any day.” 

“I daresay,” was the reply; “but wait till old Goldney 
bursts up, and then see how many of us you will exchange 
for.” 

“Mr. Goldney is ready to give security in Consols for his 
notes under issue at any moment, and is about as likely to burst 
up as the Bank of England.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” was the response :—“ all the same, we alone, 
we, the Sterling-Golds, are the substance and base of the circu- 
lating medium, whilst you are its flams and shadows.” 

I said I would rather ten times be a flam and a shadow, than 
a boastful little thing like him, if he were fifty times a Dragon. 

“You are severe, my fair Ten,” was the insolent reply. “You 
are crisp and snowy white and beautiful to look upon, I admit ; 
but you are only a Debt, after all—a mere vulgar Debt. Your 
perpetual condition is to owe somebody Ten Pounds.” 

“And if I do,’ I said, “the Governor and Company will 
probably be able to pay what I owe, when demanded.” 

“No doubt, no doubt—but, you see, they will require Zen of 
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US to do it with ; so that, in point of fact, your family depends 
on ours from day to day for its very existence.” 

“A couple of centuries ago,” he went on, “there was not a 
Bearer-Note in existence, whereas we can trace our origin back- 
wards to the Palzozoic period of Geological time. Asa coinage, 
we stand ages ahead of all competitors.” 

Here the words—* Not so fast, Sir Dragon,’—came from 
somewhere near, in a shrill voice; and presently a small silver 
coin wheeled briskly in front of us, and after throwing a tiny 
somerset, rang itself fussily to rest at the feet of Sylvia. 

“Who in the name of all that is ridiculous is this?” demanded 
Scotus. 

“T have the honour to be one of Her Majesty’s Three-penny 
bits,” was the answer; “and my name is Duodecimus, if you 
wish to know.” 

“Ts not that a very big name for such a little fellow as you?” 
said Sylvia. “Would not Duo be better?” 

“Or Silvermite ?” I suggested. 

“From either of you—yes,” said the imp, with the grown-up 
air of a crown-piece. “But, you see, I have a principle to up- 
hold ;—I am a representative of the great Duodecimal system of 
money.” 

“A system doomed to extinction,” observed Scotus. “The 
florin, I fear, has laid the foundation of the money of the future, 
and we shall have to think in decimals.” 

“ But not go marketing with them,” said Duo. 

Asked why not? he said: 

“Because we make all our calculations in halves or quarters or 
thirds, and not in tenths or hundredths or millionths. Fancy 
your grocer quoting you two-decimal-seven-five pence as the 
price of his sugar, instead of two pence three-farthings, like a 
rational being.” 

“All the same,” said Scotus, “I rather fear pounds, shillings 
and pence are doomed.” 

“You can divide a shilling of twelve pence,” persisted the small 
coin, “four times without a remainder ; but make it a ten-penny 
piece, and it becomes divisible only twice,—except with a 
following of tenths, and hundredths, like a comet’s tail. More- 
over, I have a strong personal objection to the change :—it would 
reduce me to a two-penny-ha’penny Bit,—a degradation which I 
should abhor, and probably not survive.” 

“You are more likely to be abolished altogether,” here inter- 
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posed the Cheque. “A vulgar little fraction like you would be 
an irreducible nuisance in a decimal coinage.” 

“When I have had it out with Sir Dragon,” replied Duo, “I 
promise myself the satisfaction of a special round with you, 
Signor Cheque.” 

“ Odsbodikins !” was the scoffing response, “ we are threatened, 
are we, by the puissant Knight, Sir Threepenny Bits?” 

“What a little bantam it is!” exclaimed Sylvia. “Fancy this 
atom of pluck going forth alone to meet the Dragon Royal! It 
is David and Goliath over again.” 

“ And now, O valorous three-penn’orth of Knighthood,” cried 
Sir Dragon, “ come on!” 

“You said just now, Sir Dragon, that your family stand ages 
ahead of all other coinage in point of antiquity.” 

“ And, if I did, what then, thou moiety of sixpence ?” 

“Only this, that the fact happens to be exactly the reverse, O 
thou Dragon of Ignorance! We, the SILVER-COINS, are the 
premier race.” 

“ Prove it, most learned aliquot of ninepence.” 

“That is easily done,” replied Duo: “Abraham paid Ephron 
for the field of Machpelah 400 shekels of silver, ‘current money 
with the merchant.’” 

“He is pirating Adam Smith,” observed the Cheque. 

“Who pirated the Bible,” retorted Duo,—‘“see Genesis xxiii. 
verse 16. Whereas there is no mention of gold money for ages 
afterwards—not till the time of David the King.” 

“T rather think,” observed Scotus, “that there is earlier 
mention of gold than of silver in the sacred record ;—for we read, 
in the very second chapter of Genesis, of the land of Havilah— 

where there is gold.’” 

“Just so,” replied Duo: “but the present point is about coin, 
—not nuggets.” 

“It is a pity,” sneered the Cheque, “that, with such a know- 
ledge of Scripture, this precious atom of currency should be so 
destitute of commercial honesty.” 

Challenged to explain, the Cheque continued :—“ Because it 
allows itself to pass for threepence, whereas intrinsically it is 
worth about half the money.” 

“Go on: pray go on,” cried Duo. 

“T say,” resumed the Cheque, “that this contemptible unit is 
not a coin at all, but a mere counter. It is trading under false 
pretences, like the rest of its audacious family, and wouldn't 
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pay 12s. 6d. in the pound, if put in the melting-pot to- 
morrow.” 

“Listen,” cried Duo, “I beg of you all to listen to this 
paragon.” 

“ By-the-bye,” interposed Sir Dragon, “art thou a BI-METAL- 
LIST, my argentiferous molecule?” 

“ Assuredly yes,” said Duo. 

“ You desire to be levelled up to our standard, eh ?” 

“Or level you down to ours, just as you please.” 

“Being worth in the markets of the world,” continued Sir 
Dragon, “some three and sixpence an ounce, you wish that 
price to be raised, by Act of Parliament, to five shillings ?” 

“Coarsely put—yes ; there or thereabouts. We intend to 
raise prices to their proper level.” 

“And practically denude every one,” said the Cheque, “ of 
about a fifth of his income from whatever source it came. To 
my mind, Bi-metallism is veiled robbery.” 

“When ‘the horny-handed sons of toil,’” Sir Dragon resumed, 
“find that they have to give at the rate of five shillings for things 
instead of three and sixpence, does it not occur to you, Master 
Threepence, that you and your abettors would pretty soon find 
yourselves betwixt the Devil and the deep sea?” 

“We will chance all that,” replied Duo: “and, as for the 
principle of the thing, what is one man’s loss, you know, is 
another man’s gain.” 

“On an equal show of reason and morality,” observed the 
Cheque, “ one might take to picking pockets.” 

“And what are you but a pick-pocket ?” Duo flamed out : 
and it seemed to me that the Cheque, which leant against a side 
of the desk, quivered a little at this sudden and dreadful 
charge. 

“Look at him !” continued the little coin, “ passing himself off 
for £80, his proper amount being £8 and no more.” 

We were all astounded. “Sylvia, as usual, was the first to 
speak. 

“ Are we to understand,” she said, in a dreadfully calm voice, 
“that this is the disgraceful instrument by means of which the 
Goldneys have been defrauded of £72?” 

“Not the slightest doubt of it, the self-righteous impostor,” 
asserted Duo ; and the Cheque, after wavering for a moment, fe!] 
forward on its face. 

“Let us all sit upon him!” cried Duo, Whereupon crowns, 
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half-crowns and florins came trooping from various points with 
much ringing and silvery clatter, and, following the example of 
Duo, cast themselves, one after the other, on the prostrate 
Cheque. 

The racket was at its height, when a heavy something was 
bumped upon the top of the desk: and there was an immediate 
hush. 

“What do you mean,” demanded an unearthly voice, “ by all 
this squabbling and uproar? Do you think it seemly or prudent, 
instruments of credit as you are, to vilify and discredit each 
other, as if you were so many human idiots?” 

“It is the Old Ledger,” said Sylvia, in an awed whisper. 
“which they say ‘walks’ like a Banshee, whenever the Goldneys 
make a bad debt, until it is written off.” 

She was asked why. 

“Because he cannot balance himself without reckoning the 
bad debt as good, which goes against his conscience and makes 
him restless.” 

“How am I to take you down and post you up, and carry 
you out, and find your interest products to the fifth decimal, in the 
hearing of all this babblement and noise ?” 

“That is one of his delusions,” said Sylvia. “He no more 
posts us up thanI do. He is dreadfully old—nearly a hundred 
they say—and carries in his aged bosom the money secrets of 
half the county. We call him Old Custos.” 

“ Have you no fear,” continued the voice, “ of being debited, in 
the midst of this riotous confusion, to wrong accounts, and had 
up for debts you never incurred, and I for fraudulent book- 
keeping ?” 

“The poor old fellow,” said Sylvia again, “is getting bulgy 
and out of shape, which gives him distorted views.” 

“Is it nothing to you that for hours I have been adding 
myself up without arriving twice at the same total, until half the 
figures are turning round or standing on their heads, and refuse 
to be summed any more?” 

“He was originally half-bound in russia,” continued Sylvia, 
“ and was once the top-swell of the book-safe ; but he is now in a 
brown holland cover with bands like a blouse.” 

“He doesn’t seem to me to have a very amiable temper,” 
observed Scotus. 

“Neither would you,” retorted Sylvia, “if you had nothing in 
, your inside but sums.” 
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“You want BI-METALLISM and a double-legged standard, do 
you ?” the voice resumed after a pause, with scornful emphasis. 
“Why not an optional yard-measure, a flexible foot-rule, or an 
elastic multiplication table?” 

“The old fool,” remarked Duo, “ is quite off his head!” 

“Qn the contrary,” replied Scotus, “ his head, if he has one, 
seems to me to be fairly well screwed on.” 

“Why should there for ever go twenty shillings to the pound 
sterling, and not fifteen and sixpence, or more or less?” the 
voice continued. “Are we never to emancipate ourselves from 
the monotony and thraldom of a single standard ?” 

“ As mad as a hatter!” persisted Duo. 

“When you have by force and compulsion wedded nimble- 
footed gold to a bride in silver 154 times his own weight,” the 
voice went on, “how long do you give the precious couple to 
exist side by side before they fall out?” 

Scotus said that if the question were left to him to answer he 
should say about four-and-twenty hours. 

The coupling of gold and silver, Sir Dragon admitted, was 
somewhat suggestive of a greyhound in leash with a cow. 

“The cow would win in the end, all the same,” affirmed Duo. 
“Our family has immense staying power.” 

“No doubt,” replied Sir Dragon—“your ‘staying’ capacity 
anywhere, once you get a foothold, is beyond controversy.” 

“When your patent double-action standard becomes at vari- 
ance with itself,” resumed the voice, “ how long do you give 
creditors and debtors to dwell together in unity, or price and 
value, and the daily millions of transactions which they govern, 
to reach the condition of things popularly known as ‘sixes and 
sevens ’?” 

“Is no one about,” cried Duo, “to lock the drivelling old 
imbecile up?” but, before any one could reply, the voice went 
on :— 

“Do you imagine that the owners of the 600 MILLIONS de- 
posited in our banks, and payable in gold, will be dolts enough 
to await the setting up and working of your double-faced 
standard, until they can virtually be paid off at fifteen and 
sixpence in the pound ?” 

“ Absolute rubbish !” asserted Duo. 

“T fail to see the matter in that light,” replied Scotus. “A 
man, for example, entitled in payment of a deposit to receive 
100 sovereigns, with which he could buy 54 ounces of silver in 
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the open market to-day, would hardly wait until he could 
purchase only 40 ounces with the same money.” 

Sylvia at this point asked me if I had formed any idea of 
what the wrangle was about. 

I said I thought it had reference to a proposal to double our 
present standard by adding another to it of silver, whereby the 
money in circulation would be doubled, and every one benefited : 
whereas others said that such a change would bring about a 
ruinous upset and confusion, and reduce everything to fifteen 
and sixpence in the pound, bank notes included. 

Sylvia said the standard of value of the richest country in the 
world ought to be what it is,—of GOLD, and not a bi-metallic, 
or bi-legged compound, part gold, part silver, like an article of 
uncertain value in silver-gilt; for which views, she added, she 
was entirely indebted to Mr. Goldney. 

“T have heard one of our cashiers say,” remarked Too-too, 
“that bi-metallism was unavoidably two-legged, because it 
hadn't a single leg to stand upon.” 

“When depositors and the holders of bank notes payable in 
gold to bearer on demand,” the voice resumed, “bear down 
upon the banks, in justifiable panic for once, and demand their 
money in gold, how long do you give the Bank of England to 
maintain specie payments ?” 

“ Does the old lunatic imagine,” sneered Duo, “that depositors 
are such nincompoops as to encumber themselves with hundreds 
of millions of gold to hide away in cupboards, or desks, or under 
their pillows ?” 

“ There would be no need of a run for hundreds of millions,” 
replied Scotus. 

A demand for even twenty or thirty millions of gold, he added, 
would suffice, he ventured to say, to bring about a catastrophe 
in this country without parallel in monetary history. 

“ And pray how long,” Duo demanded, “would you give the 
hoarders to endure the nightly recurring horror of burglary and 
murder before they took the money back to the banks ?” 

“Possibly not very long,” answered Scotus, “ provided any 
banks were left standing; but I incline to the belief that our 
banking system would have become a total wreck.” 

“And what if it had?” responded Duo. “It would soon 
come to rights again, and adapt itself to the new order of 
things.” 

At this point the voice broke in again, and said, “To give 
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stability to your double standard, you would combine with 
certain foreign countries to establish an international ‘ corner’ 
in silver, compared with which the late corner in copper would 
be a paltry and harmless gamble.” 

I asked what a corner in copper was. 

Too-too said that a corner in copper, or in anything else, 
was the combination of a few to drive the many into a corner 
and make them pay double for everything. 

“Until the many,” added Sylvia, “turn upon the few and 
double them up instead.” 

“When, by means of this silver corner of all nations,” the 
voice continued, “the value of the silver held by your astute 
co-partners has been raised, according to Bi-metallic faith and 
expectation, several hundred millions beyond its intrinsic value 
and market price ; how long do you think they will abstain from 
utilising the prodigious bonus thus accorded them to drain 
away your gold?” 

“And why not?” demanded Duo. “If they take our gold, I 
presume they will give us their silver instead ?” 

“No doubt they would do so with alacrity and pleasure,” 
answered Scotus; “but for a country like England, the 
monetary centre of the world, to associate with its present 
unrivalled medium of exchange another of twenty times its bulk 
and weight, would surely be to take a financial stride backwards 
of amazing length, and suicidal folly.” 

Duo not deigning to reply, Sir Dragon remarked that of 
course portability was of the first consideration in a coinage. 

“For example,” he continued, “a gentleman could carry 
twenty of US about his person without detriment to his figure ; 
but if he had to be content with the same amount in silver—say 
in four packets of £5 each—his outline would be rendered 
uneven, not to say knobby.” 

“A detriment,” observed Scotus, “that wouldn’t arise if 
England had a circulation of one pound notes.” 

“Such a circulation,” asserted Sir Dragon, “or at all events 
the portion of it issued against ‘ securities,’ would drive us out of 
the country as effectually as would bi-metallism itself ;” where- 
upon Scotus declared his readiness to discuss the question there 
and then at proper length, but Sir Dragon went on: 

“ As the great bi-metallic flood of silver sets in, we SOVEREIGNS 
must, of course, set out, in our millions, on an extended course 
of foreign travel.” 

VOL. VIL—NO. XL. 2L 
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“ Never to come back,” Scotus affirmed. 

“Probably not,” was the reply :—“ but life, they say, is quite 
worth living in Paris or New York, as well as in other gay 
and festive capitals.” 

“It may be a laughing matter for you, Sir Dragon,” remarked 
Scotus; “but I am disposed to think that Lombard Street 
would hardly see anything comic in the situation.” 

“I have heard Mr. Goldney say,” remarked Sylvia, “that 
Bi-metallism would be a good thing in a ‘run.’” 

Invited to explain, she said, “Because he could then pay 
either in silver or gold ; and it would probably be a solace to his 
feelings, under the circumstances, to pay everything in shillings.” 

“The thing would be ridiculous and impossible,” said Scotus. 

“Not at all,” replied Sylvia. “It would be perfectly lawful 
and right. A depositor running for, let us say £1000, could 
legally be paid in twenty thousand shillings.” 

“Why, Miss Sylvia,” protested Scotus, “it would take several 
hours merely to count the money !” 

“So much the better for the parties running,” replied Sylvia. 
“Tt would give them time to reflect and get cool.” 

“Have you thought of the mere weight of such a sum in 
shillings ?” persisted Scotus. “Are you aware that it would be 
three hundred pounds Troy weight? What ordinary man 
could carry such a weight, even if he were all pockets ?” 

“Mr. Goldney is of opinion,” said Sylvia, “that under bi- 
metallism the business of deposit banking would be largely 
carried on in Gladstone bags.” 

“What a paradise for porters!” remarked Too-too. 

Here there was an impatient rap on the top of the desk, as if 
to demand attention. 

“Now listen!” the voice resumed, almost in a hiss. “I 
demand silence that I may work. Any further outbreak, and 
down I crash through this rotten old top to trample the non- 
sense out of you!” 

This dreadful threat was followed by a pause of the deepest 
silence, and even Sylvia seemed cowed :—when suddenly, to the 
consternation of all, Duo cried at the top of his shrill voice, “Go 
to bed, you cantankerous old fossil!” 

That instant there was a crash, as if some heavy body had 
cast itself with all its might on the lid of the desk. 

“He'll be through next time for a certainty,” said Scotus; 
“ and, if so, I should hardly care to stand in Master Duo’s shoes.” 
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The words were barely spoken, when another crash and 
bang overhead more furious than before shook the desk, and 
there was a slight pause :—but presently there sounded a 
dreadful gasp and gurgle immediately above us. 

“The raving maniac,” exclaimed Duo, “will be amongst us in 
another second athirst for blood.” 

Whereupon the coins, that had prostrated themselves on the 
Cheque, stealthily arose, one after another, and, headed by the 
nimble Duo, wheeled noiselessly back to the recesses they had 
emerged from. 

“Why not follow the rest, Sir Dragon ?” Sylvia enquired. 

“To swell the Bi-metallic rout?” he answered. “Not quite, 
thank you. Our function is to arrest and allay panic, not to 
foment and inflame it.” 

A short interval of silence followed, and then Scotus remarked 
that things had become strangely quiet overhead. 

“Perhaps,” he added, “our ghostly friend is meditating an 
entrance by the key-hole.” 

“Oh no!” said Sylvia; “The foolish old man had a fall 
with that last caper of his on the desk-lid, and is now on his 
back, wide open, waiting for strength to pull himself together 
again.” 

As she spoke, the old Office Clock, after something like a 
rattle in its throat, struck the hour of One; and, as the sound 
died away, there was a faint shuffling as of something in move- 
ment on the carpet. 

“Old Custos, no doubt, in sullen retreat,” observed Scotus = 
“but how he manages to work himself along passes my compre- 
hension.” 

“ They say he uses his leaves as feet or propellers,” explained 
Sylvia, “and thus gets along like a monstrous centipede of 
human design.” 

Here there came to us a far-off sound, as of a great volume 
angrily closed. 

“He has shut himself up for the night, poor old chap!” said 
Sylvia, “ and I think we had best do the same.” 

* * * * ~ * 

It was forenoon of the next day when Mr. Goldney rolled 
back the top of the desk, and proceeded to arrange us into 
something like order. When it came to my turn to be placed, 
he put me on one side, a little apart from the others, but still 
close to Sylvia. 
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“Well, my pretty,” she said, “ I fear it must really be good-bye 
between you and me this time—for good.” 

I said I sincerely hoped not, but that we might have many a 
pleasant time together yet. 

“ Your wish is kind, dear,” she answered, “ but the hope is vain. 
Did you notice how Mr. Goldney examined my back just now, 
and the peculiar shake of his head afterwards ?” 

I said I had observed no change in the usual placid expression 
of his countenance. 

“Perhaps not.—I don’t suppose it gave him anything like 
spasms to conclude that I was no longer good enough for circu- 
lation, but must—like other unissuables—be conflagrated.” 

I was about to express my sympathy, when a clerk entered, 
carrying an enormous ledger, which he deposited on the desk 
in front of Mr. Goldney. 

“It is Old Custos!” whispered Sylvia; but I had already 
realized the fact with a shudder. 

Mr. Goldney proceeded to open the book at an old account, 
saying to the clerk, as he did so:—*“ Let the notes lent us for 
the trial be sent back, all except this one, to which we really 
owe the verdict of yesterday ;” and he laid me gently on the 
open page of the dreadful old book. 

“You are in favour, my child,” observed Sylvia, “and will 
have a place in the Goldney Museum at least.” 

I said I felt sure she was mistaken this time, as museums 
were only for stuffed birds or bottled vipers and things. 

“No doubt, as a rule, that is so,’ she replied; “but the 
Goldney Museum is different. It contains all the flash notes, 
brass sovereigns, zinc half-crowns, pewter shillings and other 
curiosities, by which the Goldneys have lost money any time 
the last hundred years.” 

I said I did not think the companionship at all inviting. 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted : “ but possibly the old man may 
intend you for his favourite marker. His book-markers thus 
far, they say, consist exclusively of celebrated forgeries of the 
Goldney Note ; but the position of marker to the Family Bible, 
I have heard, is still vacant.” 

Before I could reply, a client was announced; and, Mr. 
Goldney carelessly closing the ledger, I became completely 
hidden between its leaves. 

~ ~ * * ~ * 


Words cannot express the terror which thrilled through me, 
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as I found myself locked in the embrace, so to speak, of the 
dreaded “Custos:” but, happily, my fears proved groundless, 
for, since I accidentally became his prisoner—now many 
months ago, my privacy has never been intruded upon for a 
moment. 

Mr. Goldney has once or twice sent for the aged volume to 
look at old accounts; but he has never, thus far, returned to 
folio 270, against the faded entries in which—pale figures of five- 
and-twenty years ago—I lie face to face and hid from the sight 
of men. 

Indeed, the belief is gaining upon me that the old gentleman 
has forgotten my existence ; in which case it may happen that, 
when the time comes for the old ledger to be reduced to pulp, I 
shall probably suffer at the same time and in like manner; but 
any fate is preferable to that which awaits us Legal-tenders, 
when once we return to the cradle of our race. 

As regards my guardian, the aged Custos, I have to say that, 
ever since I fortuitously became his ward, he has neither 
“walked ” nor left his appointed shelf for a single moment by 
night or by day, except when carried; so that I begin to 
wonder to myself at times whether the sleep-walking and Sylvia, 
and Sir Dragon and Duo, and all the wrangling and noise of 
that eventful night were not, after all, the mere vagaries of a 
Monetary Night’s Dream. 

GEORGE RAE, 





Mary WDowitt— Quaker and 
Catholic. 


THAT seems an impossibility—a contradiction in terms ; yet in 
this wonderful nineteenth century even a Catholic Quaker be- 
came a possibility—became an actual fact. That Mary Howitt,* 
the author of the book that suggested to me the above phe- 
nomenon, and her beautiful sister Anna, the original of the 
charming sketch on page 75 of the first volume, were essentially 
and innately Quakeresses all their lives long, no one who 
had the privilege of knowing them could for a moment doubt. 
Yet Mary Howitt died a Roman Catholic, and partial believer 
in Spiritualism ; and Anna Harrison—her sister—a Confirmed 
Churchwoman ! 

In her later years I had the close personal acquaintance of 
Anna Harrison that only a near relative ever obtains of any 
one, and what I affirm of that charming and beautiful old lady, 
I believe is equally true of her younger sister, Mary Howitt. 

In exquisite neatness of thought as well as action: in snowy 
purity of idea and motive, showing even in her delicately grace- 
ful simplicity of dress and person in an age when florid artistic 
untidiness was the prevailing mode: in an all-embracing tole- 
ration, that valued peace above conformity: in systematic, 
noiseless accomplishment of all work they undertook, and in 
unflinching uprightness and power of clear truth-speaking where 
matters of right and wrong were concerned, these two sisters 
were Quakers of the Quakers. 

Carlyle says, that his religion is the chiefly important thing 
about any man; or as he, with insight into meanings, puts it, 
“What he believes.” While heartily agreeing with Carlyle in 
this, I yet venture to say that the religion, ze. the form of 


* ‘Mary Howitt : an Autobiography.’ Isbister : London, 1889. 
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religion any man or woman holds, matters little or nothing, and 
but little indicates what he or she is. 

Mary Howitt might attend mass and kiss the Pope’s sacred 
foot with fervour, yet she was for all that a Quaker; a Friend, 
not a Romanist. She elected to worship with and as the 
Romanists, yet her belief was of Quaker simplicity ; and her 
intelligent, freehearted toleration for peace sake, as far removed 
from Catholicism as light is from darkness. 

Then why did {she become a Catholic? is a most natural 
enquiry, and the answer points to a reason equally natural. She 
was an artist. Mary Howitt was not a genius, but she was 
most decidedly an artist. She had the true artist’s eye to see, 
and the vivid artist’s imagination to feel. And with these 
two—the eye that sees truly, and the imagination that feels 
strongly—comes always, often as curse to the poor artist soul 
that owns them, the keen sense of need, that his artistic percep- 
tions be fed ; and the equally keen power to suffer when they 
are not fed, but starved. 

There is a paragraph in one of Charles Lamb’s most perfect 
Essays that one might fancy Mary Howitt about her middle 
life, and most active period of thought and work, saying, almost 
word for word. Here it is: “I love Quaker ways and Quaker 
worship. I venerate the Quaker principles . . . But I cannot 
like the Quakers (as Desdemona would say) ‘to live with them.’ 
I am all over sophisticated with humours, fancies, craving hourly 
sympathy. I must have books, pictures, theatres, chit-chat, 
scandal, jokes, ambiguities, and a thousand whim-whams, which 
their simple tastes can do without. I should starve at their 
primitive banquet.” - Possibly the chit-chat and ambiguities, and 
certainly the scandal, Mary Howitt could have done without ; 
but for the “ books,” “ pictures,” and many other goods and exer- 
cises, needed by the healthy artist’s soul and body, she was, all 
her life, conscious of craving. She says so, over and over again, 
in her Autobiography, even while she still clung to the outward 
forms of Quakerism. 

The old Quaker teachings and modes of thought were strong 
in Mary Howitt. She was even dimly conscious this was so, 
when in 1873 she wrote (speaking of High Church ceremonies), 
“T suppose the educational bias is strong in me; and though I 
love what is beautiful, and am sure that the beautiful belongs to 
Heaven, yet the more devotional part of my being is called forth 
by a simpler style of worship.” She felt even then, with Lamb, 
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(ten years only before she joined the Church of Rome), “ The 
Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing so solemn, so spirit 
soothing, as the naked walls and benches of a Quaker’s meeting.” 
She had herself experienced that “feeding of the mind,” of which 
he speaks further on, and had heard that “Sermon, not made 
with hands.” 

Hers was one of those “gentle Quaker spirits” that could 
value the “ bathing in stillness,” where “tranquil, as in a pasture,” 
the forty feeding like one, waited and received the Revelation of 
the Most High; not in the ecstatic trance or frenzy of the 
fanatic, but with souls consciously devoting their highest powers 
to the comprehension and worship of their Creator in the quiet 
calm, befitting those who “wait” upon the Lord. There is a 
grandeur in the Friends’ form of worship that seems to lift it 
high above all others. Beside it the methods of the various 
churches show but as elaborate and faulty contrivances for 
getting worship done—as species of machinery,—and the 
“services” of these are but “ machine-made imitations” of the 
utterances and postures of adoration. The Quakers alone have 
the real thing—adoration itself. 

There is something grandly primeval about this waiting in 
silence of the highest of intellectual and spiritual creation for 
the informing action of the God of spirits, that reminds us 
strangely of the attitude of the material universe, wrapped in 
silence and darkness, ’neath the brooding of the Spirit of Creation 
in the vast dimness of the eternal ages till the fulness of time 
was come, and Creating Light flashed forth at the command, 
“ Let there be Light.” 

Realizing this strongly (and because it is my proudest boast 
that I have a large tide of Quaker blood in my veins), I some- 
what resent hearing Friends, as they call themselves, spoken of 
as Dissenters. Technically perhaps they may be so called, but 
Dissent is the last expression that any one who knows them 
would use to describe their gently expressed belief. Of theirs 
two permitted words, “ Yea, yea,” and “ Nay, nay,” they make 
far more use of a gently firm “Yea,” than of any dogmatic 
“Nay,” such as seems essential to the idea of Dissent. 

It has always struck me as a pity that Carlyle, the great 
preacher of silence and solid work, should not have known more 
of the Society of Friends than from his books we gather he did. 

Perhaps he would have seen but one more sign of the 
degeneracy of the age in the fact that Quakers, the only com- 
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munity who are noted for their honest works and temperate 
speech, are rapidly dying out. 

Even individual Friends seem unable to hold to their beautiful 
simple faith to the end. On every side we see and hear of “ Friends 
turning,” as they phrase it, to other communions before they die. 

Perhaps their teaching embodies too high an ideal, and 
demands a thoroughness of practice too hard, for fallen hu- 
manity. Perhaps carrying out Friends’ doctrines requires too 
marked a position of minority and loneliness in those who do so. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains; Quakers are ceasing 
from off the face of the earth. “’Tis true, ’tis pity! Pity ’tis, ’tis 
true!” That few men or women in these days can stand the 
controlling bonds of a faith that makes so little allowance for 
human passion, tastes, and weaknesses, one can well understand. 
This is the age of intellectual and spiritual, and—one almost 
hesitates to say it, and yet it is but too true—of moral indulgence 
and luxury—as the time of the Stuarts was of bodily indulgence 
and luxury. 

In the case of the sweet old Quakeress, whose blameless life we 
are reading, who in her extreme old age became a daughter of 
the Church of Rome, there could be no suggestion of a desire 
for greater freedom from obligation to simple, hardworking 
devout life. For eighty years and more, “simple hardworking 
and devout,” exactly are the words to describe her life. Yet no 
one can read her Memoirs without feeling that in Mary 
Howitt’s Quaker heart and blood the strong artistic love of 
vivid experience, wherever it came from, which all her life long, 
even while she deeply reverenced the faith of her fathers, and 
could fully appreciate its calm spiritual grandeur, made her 
dream of something more rapturous, more full of human colour 
and sentiment, and more picturesquely devotional, led her, in 
the end, into the Church of Rome. To her the attendances at 
gorgeously beautiful masses and the whole circle of Romish 
worship were precious and beloved, not for the pleasures of the 
eye and ear they present, but for their greater spiritual raptures, 
and more highly intricate spiritual sensation. 

One is not surprised therefore that, clear-headed, liberal- 
minded woman that she was, Mary Howitt also embraced, to a 
certain extent, the doctrines of and faith in Spiritualism. 

And yet, even after accustoming ourselves to the idea of the 
bright-minded Quakeress, with her power of graceful narrative, so 
true to nature in its wholesomest forms, as a Spiritualist ; still it 
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comes as rather a shock to one to find her in the last years of 
her dignified old age,—a grandmother and great-grandmother,— 
describing herself as being almost unconscious with a “ joy that 
filled my whole being, as I found myself on my knees before,”— 
the Pope of Rome ! 

From the silent adoration by the creature of its Creator, with 
dignified simplicity of bodily bearing that leaves the soul un- 
hampered to commune with its God, to the prostration of an aged 
woman in ecstatic rapture, to embrace the feet and jewels of one of 
her fellow human beings, be he who he may, seems a very long 
step in the matter of religious worship as embodying religious 
belief! whether the step be up or down, is not for me to say. 

However, it is not from the interest attaching to her change of 
faith that Mary Howitt’s Autobiography will be found inte- 
resting ; or herself, and some of her writings, be affectionately 
remembered. 

The Autobiography will always charm because of its pictures 
of quiet middle-class life, as it existed nearly a hundred years 
ago for good and bright young women, such as the Mary and 
Anna Botham of the earlier half of the first volume, and for 
its delightful pictures of home-life that almost every page 
presents to us, 

It carries us a long way back when we remember that Mary 
and Anne Botham were tall school-girls in their demure Quaker 
bonnets—whose plainness was such a “cross” to the beauty- 
loving Mary—when our Queen was a tiny baby in long clothes ! 

At the time of the Coronation, Mrs. Howitt, a gravely-attired, 
yet bright-witted matron, with a family of boys and girls 
springing up around her, was busily writing—with her husband 
and alone—books, which had all, more or less, success at the 
time of their publication. 

Probably, however, it is as the author of the ‘ Spider and the 
Fly,’ ‘Madame Fortescue and her Cat,’ and that most 
charming of children’s books, ‘The Children’s Year,’ that Mary 
Howitt will be remembered. 

One does not often see the latter book, ‘The Children’s Year, 
in nursery or schoolroom now: and yet it is as charming as any 
of Mrs. Ewing’s books, and, to our thinking, it is truer to child 
nature than any of her beautiful stories of children’s lives. We 
learn from the Autobiography that this book was a true account 
of the life led by Mrs. Howitt’s two elder children, compiled 
from a journal of their doings kept for twelve months. The 
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companion volume of the ‘Cousins in Ohio’ is not quite so 
charming, though little ones find it entrancing. What a delight- 
ful book ‘The Children’s Year’ would have been if illustrated 
by Caldecott! Meggy and Herbert, who, by the way, might be 
prototypes of George Eliot’s “Tom and Maggie Tulliver,” in their 
childhood, are a great deal too delightfully real and wholesome 
to be lost. Compared to the boys of Mrs. Howitt’s stories, 
Cedric, Lord Fauntleroy, seems a goody-goody little prig. 

Speaking of George Eliot reminds me of the curious fact, that 
though the Howitts were writing at the time her fame was 
growing, and that Mary Howitt, in her Life and Letters, mentions 
nearly all the prominent authors of the day, nowhere does she 
speak of George Eliot or her books. 

For reasons one can casily guess at, one can understand that 
the strictly brought up Quakeress author might have neither 
opportunity nor desire to make the acquaintance of George Eliot 
herself. Yet I cannot but wonder that one who took so much 
interest in the books of her day, should either not have read, or 
at all events should have no word of praise and appreciation of 
such books as ‘Silas Marner,’ and the ‘Scenes from Clerical 
Life!’ Even, if by the time George Eliot’s novels were in the 
full tide of their popularity, Mrs. Howitt’s attention was occupied 
with the thoughts and interests that led to her conversion, yet 
the sympathetic picture of old Catholic life in ‘ Romola,’ would, 
one thinks, have been full of interest to her. 

Among the many interesting people mentioned in the Auto- 
biography we find Mrs. Gaskell, who it appears began her 
literary work at the advice of William Howitt. She was already 
a married woman when, urged by him, she began her first famous 
novel, ‘Mary Barton.’ In a long work like this it is difficult to — 
choose between the many interesting and amusing little sketches 
it contains, to offer a sample of the pleasure to be gained by 
reading it. In spite of the many notable names that occur in 
the second volume and the descriptions of foreign life, we fancy 
the first volume will be read with greater pleasure. The account 
of the early life of the young Quaker sisters Anna and Mary 
in the sleepy little town of Uttoxeter, is very freshly told. The 
quaint characters of the place, of a few of whom there are most 
cleverly drawn sketches in the book, and the strange old-world 
ways of the place, as watched by two girls in a Quaker home, 
who had never been inside the parish church and were taught 
to consider dancing and the wearing of feathers as sins un- 
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speakable, are most graphically painted by Mary Howitt, whose 
memory for picturesque details makes her story of her own early 
days life-like. One short extract, which shows us the two neat 
young Quaker Cinderellas at the time when, just stepping into 
womanhood, they looked on at the world and its ways in this 
queer little corner of it, with deep and wistful interest. 

One can picture the two slim pretty girls of sixteen or so, in 
their plain, clinging grey gowns, with the folded muslin kerchief 
over their bosoms, and the quaint little white caps covering their 
girlish heads, sitting in their dainty little bedchamber by the 
open window, through which came the soft summer air, with its 
smell of hayfields and climbing roses, as they sewed and 
gossiped their girl’s secrets in the old-fashioned Quaker speech. 

“We had a feminine love of dress, to which we gave vent in a 
very innocent manner. We could not make pretty, fashionable 
gowns for ourselves, as we should have liked, for we had only 
one style cut from a permanent paper pattern. Our friend 
Miss Martha Astle, however, although poor, might wear a dress 
in the height of fashion ; and, she being no needlewoman herself, 
—whilst sewing was to us second nature—we made two summer 
gowns for her in the privacy of our own chamber. We could 
not wear muslin collars, but we indulged in embroidering them 
for Martha. Once she went to the subscription ball. What 
interest we took in her attire !—a white muslin, and green satin 
bodice, which we thought elegance itself. 

“Oh! those balls given at the White Hart, the chief inn of 
the town! What a trial they were to me! I confess to a 
jealous feeling of repining that we likewise, beautifully dressed, 
could not be conveyed in the one post-chaise of the town, which 
I heard rapidly careering from house to house, bearing the 
ladies to the ball. The wife of Squire Hodgson lent her 
private sedan-chair to her intimate female friends ; but to that 
honour I did not aspire.” 

From this little sewing party in 1821 to the reception in the 
Throne room of Leo XIII. in 1888 is a very long way! The 
story of it is traced in the two large volumes of Mary Howitt’s 
Autobiography, the first volume of which contains a sketch 
which may well have been taken of the Quakeress Cinderella of 
the first picture; and in the second volume is a fairly good 
portrait of the aged lady who, in spite of her reception at the 
Vatican, I maintain was a Quakeress still. 

E, HARRISON CLUBBE, 





The Present Position of Electric 
Lighting. 


THE tearing up of the streets of London for the laying of the 
Electric Lighting Companies’ conductors has brought the 
subject of electric lighting prominently into public notice, and 
among the wealthier section of the population the following 
questions are now matters of frequent discussion :—How soon 
will the new illuminant be within the reach of every one for 
domestic and general purposes? how, and from whom may it be 
obtained ? is it quite safe and reliable, and how much will it 
cost ? 

Until a few months ago, when any one wished for electric 
light, whether in town or country, his only course was to put 
down a complete electric generating plant, consisting of steam or 
gas engine, dynamo machine and accessories, and manufacture 
the required electric current on his own premises. For theatres 
and public buildings, hotels, and very large town houses, this 
plan answered very well and has been largely adopted, and for 
country houses it still remains the only possible course ; but the 
considerable initial expenditure required, the necessity for 
constant skilled attendance, and the difficulty of obtaining a 
suitable space for the plant where the engine will not prove a 
nuisance, has put such a plan entirely out of the question for 
general domestic purposes in towns. 

It is satisfactory to know that so large a demand is no longer 
necessarily made upon private enterprise, and before the close of 
the present year, in all the more important districts of London, 
and in many provincial towns, electricity for lighting purposes 
will be obtainable from public supply stations through con- 
ductors laid beneath the streets, in precisely the same manner 
as gas. In many parts of London, and in portions of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bradford, Sheffield, Brighton, 
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Bath, Eastbourne, Blackpool, Derby, Reading, and elsewhere, this 
system is already in successful operation ; while in other places, 
supply stations are either actually in course of erection or will 
shortly be so. The present activity in this direction may be 
gathered from the fact that the Board of Trade received no fewer 
than 161 applications for Provisional Orders granting public 
electric lighting powers during the past year, 45 of these 
being applied for by Corporations or other local authorities. 

The convenience of a public supply of electricity to the 
smaller consumer is obvious. Any one wishing for electric light 
has merely to tap off the current from the nearest street main, 
all machinery and skilled attendance on the consumer’s premises 
being entirely done away with; and, although for very large 
buildings, where many hundreds of lamps require to be kept 
lighted for many hours daily, it may still in some cases be 
cheaper to employ a private generating plant, this is not so for 
all ordinary houses. 

Each house that draws current from the public supply is 
provided with a meter which records the precise amount of 
current that is used, and the consumer pays for the number of 
electrical units consumed during the quarter, just as if they 
were thousands of cubic feet of gas. The absence of a really 
reliable electric meter has until quite lately been a considerable 
impediment to the extension of electric lighting from supply 
stations, but during the past year several very practical in- 
struments have appeared, and recent tests made on one of 
these have shown a degree of accuracy far surpassing that of 
the best gas meters, the maximum error being less than 1} 
per cent. The unit adopted by the Board of Trade, and now 
universally employed in electric lighting, is equal to about 
1i-horse power of electrical energy supplied for one hour, and 
represents an amount of electrical energy that will keep a 
commercial 8-candle power lamp burning for about 33 hours, or, 
what is the same thing, 33 such lamps for one hour. 

In London the supply company’s charge is in most cases 7}d. 
per unit, which is therefore equivalent to rather less than }d. 
per hour for each 8-candle power lamp, while in some provincial 
towns the price is as low as 4d@., so that an 8-candle power lamp 
can be burnt for 8 hours at a cost of one penny. This last- 
mentioned figure makes electric lighting approximately equi- 
valent in price to gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, but in making 
such a comparison it must be remembered that gas, though used 
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in passages and servants’ quarters, is rarely used in English 
houses of the better class for lighting living-rooms, while the oil- 
lamps and candles employed for this purpose are, when the 
amount of attention and trouble that they require is taken into 
account, much more expensive than gas at the above rate. 
Again, merely on account of the trouble involved in lighting gas 
and oil lamps, these are frequently left burning for considerable 
periods when no light is required ; while with electricity, seeing 
that a lamp can be extinguished or lighted instantaneously by 
the mere turning of a button, the light need never be used 
except when actually wanted. 

The electric supply companies, like the gas companies, merely 
bring the electricity to the doors of the consumers’ houses. The 
consumers therefore, in addition to the above charges, have to 
bear the initial expenditure of fitting their houses with the neces- 
sary wires and mountings, and the cost of renewing the electric 
lamps or burners when they wear out. The expense of wiring 
necessarily varies to a large extent according to the nature and 
size of the building, the quality of the decoration and other 
circumstances ; but the cost of wiring ordinary houses in a 
thoroughly neat and substantial manner may be taken at about 
35s. per light ; this price includes wires, casings, switches, lamps, 
lamp-holders, and other accessories, but does not include orna- 
mental fittings, which may cost anything from 3s. or 4s. per 
light for perfectly simple pendants or brackets, to as many 
pounds for the more elaborate forms of ornamental chandeliers. 
Taking Ios. per light as a fair average figure, the total initial cost 
of fitting up a house comes to about 45s. per light, provided no 
very expensive fittings are used. 

In addition to these items of cost of current and initial 
expenditure in wiring and fittings, there is the question of the 
renewals of the lamps. Up till recently each 16- or 8-candle 
power lamp cost 5s., but the price has now been reduced to 
3s. 9@., and as the actual cost of manufacture probably does not 
exceed one shilling, and will fall as the demand increases, 
the price is likely to be still further reduced when the present 
monopoly ceases, as it will in a few years’ time owing to the 
expiration of the patents. The durability, or as it is technically 
termed, the life of the lamps, at the present day may safely be 
taken on the average at 1500 hours burning, so the cost of lamp 
renewals comes to less than one thirty-third part of a penny 
per 16- or 8-candle power lamp per hour that the light is used. 
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In private houses the hours of lighting are very variable ; but 
assuming on an average that each lamp is used 750 hours per 
annum, in an installation of say 50 lights, of which 25 are of 16- 
candle power, and 25, 8-candle power, with electricity at the 
medium price of 6d. per unit, the following will give an approxi- 
mate idea of the total expenditure required :— 


INITIAL COST. 


Wiring 50 lamps @ 35s. . 
50 Fittings @ say Ios.. 


ANNUAL COST. 


Renewal of 25 Lamps @ 3s. 9d. . 
1688 Units electricity @ 6d. . 


or about 195. per light per annum. 

In the case of country houses, electric lighting necessarily 
stands upon a somewhat different footing from what it does in 
towns ; but it will possibly surprise many people to hear that the 
number of country houses in England and Scotland already 
fitted with complete electric lighting installations probably 
exceeds 200, with a total number of lights of over 35,000. 

In the country, as there is no public supply of electricity, the 
consumer must become his own manufacturer, and have his own 
generating plant ; but this disadvantage is counterbalanced by 
the fact that he would be obliged to do the same thing if he 
wanted gas illumination, and a complete plant for manufacturing 
gas costs fully as much as a plant of equal capacity for 
generating electricity. Moreover, while on the one hand a gas 
generating plant is useful for no other purpose, the steam engine 
or other source of power required for generating electricity by 
night, can be turned to other uses during the day, and is fre- 
quently found very convenient for such purposes as pumping 
water, sawing wood, chaff cutting, laundry, dairy work, and so 
forth. 

In some places, natural water power is available for electric 
lighting, and where obtainable is very economical both as regards 
first cost and in working ; but owing to the high fall or large 
volume of water required to light a sufficient number of lamps, 
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this is much rarer in England than would generally be supposed ; 
while water power obtained artificially, by making lakes or 
reservoirs, though a most efficient and convenient plan where 
the lie of the ground happens to be suitable, would in many 
cases require too large a capital expenditure to compete with 
other and simpler arrangements. 

Where water power cannot be obtained, the choice lies between 
a steam engine, a gas engine, or a petroleum engine. For small 
installations, gas and petroleum engines are very convenient and 
are largely employed, the former if a supply of gas is at hand, 
the latter in other cases. Either requires but little attention and 
can be set to work at any moment. 

For all considerable installations the steam engine is, however, 
the most satisfactory arrangement, and there is seldom much 
difficulty in finding a gardener or other man-servant with 
sufficient intelligence and mechanical aptitude, to enable him to 
learn how to take charge of the working of the engine, dynamo, 
and other machinery after a few practical lessons. 

It is not necessary to keep the machinery constantly running, 
as by means of a set of storage batteries or accumulators a 
supply of electric energy can be stored up for the purpose of 
maintaining the light in the early morning, at night and on 
Sundays, when the engine is at rest. In fact for country houses, 
accumulators are a most necessary adjunct, as without them one 
of the chief advantages of electric illumination—that of being 
able to obtain a light at any hour of the day or night by merely 
turning a button—is lost. 

The cost of lighting a country house by electricity is necessarily 
very variable, depending as it does upon a variety of circum- 
stances ; but the following figures may be taken as roughly 
representing the total initial expenditure required under average 
conditions, including generating plant, accumulators, wiring, and 
all accessories :— 


No. of 16-candle power Cost of Installation 
complete. 


325 
500 
700 
850 
1150 
1400 


It should be mentioned that no provision is here made for 
VOL, VIL—NO. XL. 2M 
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buildings, as space for the machinery can frequently be found in 
unused stables or outhouses. 

The annual or working cost of country house installations is 
less easily given, as it is necessarily dependent upon the dimen- 
sions of the plant, the hours of lighting, the local prices of coal and 
labour, and other factors that effect the calculation enormously ; 
but with all its advantages, electricity is in this respect found to 
compare most favourably with gas, oil, and other lighting agents, 
and where the plant is well designed and properly managed, the 
expenditure should be less than }d. per 16-candle power lamp, or 
4d. per 8-candle power lamp for every hour that the light is 
used, 

A great deal has recently been heard of fires and personal 
injuries said to be due to electric currents, and to have occurred 
in America, and some timid people have not unnaturally been 
considerably alarmed at the possibility of similar accidents 
happening in this country. Investigation has, however, shown 
that these reports have in many cases been either absolutely 
devoid of foundation, or gross exaggerations, propagated for 
commercial reasons by interested persons, and that in the 
comparatively small number of cases when accidents have 
actually occurred, they have been due, not to anything inherently 
dangerous in electric lighting, but to the extraordinary reckless- 
ness of American engineers (a recklessness proved by their 
numerous and terrible railway accidents), and to the exceedingly 
rough and unsubstantial manner in which overhead wires, 
carrying currents of dangerous intensity, have been run in all 
directions without proper insulation or supervision. Armed with 
the special provisions of the Electric Lighting Acts, the Board 
of Trade is quite strong enough to protect the public against 
dangers of these descriptions in our own country, and is fully alive 
to its duty in this respect. 

As is now well known, low-pressure, or, as they are technically 
termed, low-tension currents, are quite harmless to human life, 
and it is only from very high-tension currents that a fatal 
shock can possibly be obtained or any danger is to be feared. 
Low-tension installations, such as are invariably used for country 
house lighting and elsewhere for incandescent lamps where the 
consumer has his own generating plant, are consequently abso- 
lutely safe so far as this is concerned, and the same thing is true 
of public supplies of electricity on the low-tension system. It is 
however practically impossible to distribute currents for electric 
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lighting over the extensive areas required in large towns without 
using a high tension, and with proper precautions the highest 
tension that is used can be made relatively quite as safe as 
railway travelling and many other similar results of modern 
progress. The distinction between the low and high tension 
systems of distribution is, that whereas with the former the 
electric tension is the same in the street mains as in the houses, 
and no one could be hurt by touching the naked conductors in 
either, with the latter the tension in the street mains is ten or 
twenty times as great as the pressure in the houses, an apparatus 
called a transformer being employed to effect the required 
reduction. In both cases the pressure in the houses, which is all 
with which the consumer has to deal, is the same, and being low 
is absolutely safe ; but on the high-tension system the pressure in 
the street mains is high, and if any incautious person should get 
at the conductors, dangerous. Under the provisions of the Board 
of Trade all mains are, however, now being placed underground, 
secure from any possibility of harm to the general public. The 
electricians employed by the supply companies must of course 
still have access to them for such purposes as repairs, but these 
electricians understand what is necessary to ensure their personal 
well-being, and may safely be permitted to look after themselves, 
their calling being after all not nearly as dangerous as many 
other industrial pursuits. 

From the point of view of safety from fire all competent 
experts, including the Fire Insurance Companies, are agreed that, 
with proper precautions, electricity is a much less dangerous 
illuminant than gas, oil, or candles. There is no naked flame, 
matches are not required, electricity itself cannot explode. 

It is true that in one or two instances sparks, originating from 
underground electric wires, are believed to have fired and caused 
explosions of gas that had leaked into the electric conduits, 
through defects in neighbouring gas-pipes. The explosions 
were thus gas explosions, not explosions of electricity, and the 
fault was clearly with the gas company, which was responsible 
for the defective pipes. In any case it is only necessary to 
ventilate the electric conduits to prevent the possibility of such 
accidents occurring. 

Safety from fire is with electricity chiefly a matter of the 
employment of good materials, and of proper care in wiring. So 
far as this is concerned, the public have matters almost entirely 
in their own hands, as the supply companies leave it to the 
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individual consumers to employ whom they please to do the 
interior fitting of their houses, and although in some instances 
they exercise a certain amount of supervision, in the majority of 
cases they trouble themselves but little in the matter. This 
question is of very great importance, for now that electric lighting 
is becoming common, every plumber and decorator, gasfitter, and 
bell-hanger, is professing to understand electric-light wiring, and 
is ready, without the slightest practical experience or theoretical 
knowledge, to undertake contracts for wiring houses for electric 
light, often at prices that preclude the possibility of the employ- 
ment of any but the cheapest and most inefficient materials. It 
is greatly to be hoped that the public will therefore either only 
employ experienced electrical firms to wire their houses, or have 
the work inspected both during the construction and on comple- 
tion, before the light is turned on, by properly qualified electrical 
engineers. In fact in all cases where those in charge of an 
installation are not themselves thoroughly conversant and ex- 
perienced in electrical matters, the proper plan is to have the 
whole inspected and tested by a competent expert at least once 
a year. The cost of having this done is comparatively quite 
trifling, and all risk of fire due to anything getting out of order 
is thereby avoided. 

Important as is the employment of none but experienced 
firms in wiring town houses for connection to public supply 
companies’ stations, it is still more so for country-house in- 
stallations where generating plant has to be put down, and 
where thorough mechanical knowledge is absolutely necessary 
to ensure success. 

So much has been published from time to time on the 
advantages of electricity over other forms of illumination, that 
it is scarcely necessary to do more than touch lightly on this 
part of the subject. The days have happily long gone by when 
the ghastly white glare of the arc form of lamp, most useful in 
its way for the illumination of large open spaces, workshops, &c.,, 
but entirely unsuited for domestic or general indoor use, was 
the only form of electric light known. The modern incan- 
descent lamps, whether in the small and best known 8- and 
16-candle power varieties, or in the more recent large sizes, 
which are of even as much as 1000-candle power, give a light 
which, when properly shaded, is quite undistinguishable, either 
as regards colour or general effect, from that of gas, oil, or 
candles ; while in the matter of artistic treatment electricity has 
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paramount advantages, owing to the fact that the lamps can be 
placed in any position, and will not injure the most delicate 
fabrics, even when these are placed within a few inches of the 
source of light. Entire absence of all fumes or other noxious 
products of combustion leading to vitiated atmosphere, and the 
small amount of heat radiated, cause the electric light to be pre- 
eminently healthy, and absolute immunity from smoke or dirt 
render it admissible in picture galleries and libraries, the 
contents of which any other illuminant would quickly spoil. 

It is certain that in the future electric lighting will become 
much cheaper than it is at present, but the reduction in cost 
will in all probability be brought about in a manner different 
from what most people imagine. Seeing that nothing very 
great in the way of improved efficiency is to be looked for in 
the steam engine, and that the dynamo machine which is used 
to convert the mechanical energy of the steam engine into 
electric energy already has an efficiency of over 90 per cent., no 
very great reduction in the cost of electricity per unit is at all 
probable, except such as may reasonably be expected, owing 
to manufacture on an increasingly large scale. Greater economy 
is rather to be looked for in the probability of lamps being 
obtainable of greater efficiency, so that the same amount of 
light will be procured with a much smaller consumption of 
electric energy. The existing monopoly in lamp manufacture 
will, moreover, come to an end before long, and with the in- 
creasing number manufactured, and the impetus of competition, 
the price is certain to be reduced to an enormous extent, while 
with a larger number of workers in the field, improvements in 
the way of increased durability are sure to follow. 

These expectations need not, however, lead the public to 
tefrain from electric lighting for the present, for but little is 
now likely to be gained by further waiting so far as wiring and 
generating plant is concerned, and every one can have the 
benefit of improvement in lamps or reduction in the cost of 
electricity per unit as these are introduced. 

It may be safely said that electric lighting has passed the 
experimental stage of its existence, and its rapid introduction 
is now assured. 

A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. 





Waiters and Restaurants. 


THE true waiter, one to the manner born, is by way of being an 
artist ; he has a method—and takes an elegant and refined 
interest in that method and the meals of his clients. Likea 
painter, he has no objection to exhibit his dexterity of technique, 
though it be in so humble a way as carrying four cups and 
saucers in one hand, a feat surprising to mere ordinary 
mortals, who watch for an impending catastrophe with the same 
feeling that a musical audience might look for the finale of a 
dexterously played and strange piece of music. He is proud 
of his strong right arm, and willingly displays its power in 
carrying a heavily loaded tray ; while a disaster, if it should come, 
is not only a pecuniary loss, it is a severe blow to his professional 
pride. To an outsider the destruction of a common dinner- 
plate is a matter of so many pence, but for the waiter it is much 
more ; he would rather lose the money through a hole in his 
pocket than have the bitter conviction forced upon him that in 
technical dexterity he is not the equal of his fellows and rivals. 
Everybody cannot play the violin, every one cannot write 
verse. Both these facts suggest that there is some kindness in 
the nature which we are now so often taught is ruthless and 
cruel. But then, not every one can wait at table, and waiting is, 
unlike verse and the violin, both necessary and harmless. To 
one who lives, or boards, in ordinary London restaurants, it 
might seem that only foreigners possessed the art; a patriotic 
countryman might come to the conclusion that it was a gift 
given to them universally, as Prometheus gave fire to “ wretched 
mortals,” to compensate in some measure for having been born 
across the Channel. But the good waiter, foreign or English 
born, takes a pride in believing that not every one with the 
ordinary outfit of legs and arms is adapted for the task; he 
knows that his powers were born in him, and that many years of 
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arduous toil might be wasted by an unfitted aspirant for the 
honourable insignia of the napkin. It is not sufficient in any 
profession to deserve success, and waiting is no exception. 

A man may be proud of a profession to which no one but 
himself ever considered he belonged. There are painters and 
actors who, failing to secure any of the emoluments bestowed 
even on poor success, wrap themselves in their virtue, and pose 
as members of the guild of an art, from which they get nothing, 
and to which they are no ornament. But although there are 
actors who do not act, and writers like Mr. Snodgrass, who do not 
write, a waiter who does not wait would be an absurdity, since 
waiting in the abstract is not a means of fame. If aman gets 
the chance to show what is in him in that direction, he must 
have many natural qualifications to enable him to stay long 
enough in employment to add artistic merit to his natural gifts. 
It is a common occurrence for waiters to enter a big restaurant, 
after serving a novitiate in a small one, and to retire as abruptly 
from the scene as a “stickit minister” from the pulpit, or a 
débutant from the boards when overcome by stage fright. They 
smash limitless crockery ; they upset coffee and precious liquor ; 
they order dishes not on the menu ; they supply irate customers 
with less than they required, or with an astonishing overplus ; 
they neglect one altogether, and forget what the next man 
has already consumed. They become confused, and, charging 
too much, are bullied and reported ; or too little, are despised. 
Their powers of addition are subtracted, their intellects dispersed 
by the unaccustomed noise and racket ; they are so bewildered and 
divided that they are finally almost happy to receive the meta- 
phorical “sack” which might be supposed to afford them a 
convenient receptacle in which to carry away the shattered 
fragments of their ill-founded confidence and self-esteem. 

From any point of view it is no light task to cater for six or 
seven tables occupied by a hungry and clamorous crowd con- 
stantly coming and going. The strain on the memory is ex- 
ceedingly great, and the attention must for ever be as much on 
the alert as though the waiter were a conjuror keeping sixteen 
balls going at once in the air. Yet there are men who never 
make a mistake of any kind; none of their customers growls 
over a chop when he ordered a steak ; no one rejects with disdain 
a barbarous fried sole that comes in place of the more civilized 
grill ; nor does any man, having once found his change wrong, 
count it again and again with an air of distrust. This kind of 
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waiter would disdain to add the subtle item of “no bread, two- 
pence,” in a rapid enumeration of articles devoured, he is not 
only a mere honest man, he is a gastronome of some merit as well, 
and can be trusted to recommend what is really good. He knows 
what the “ regulars ” want, he is aware of one man’s idiosyncrasy 
with regard to sugar, and knows that another is luxuriously 
inclined to take two sauces with a simple chop ; he greets them 
all with a subdued, chastened and respectful air of pleased 
familiarity, which endears him to many homeless bachelors and 
charms extra pence out of their pockets. 

It is said that the best waiters in the world are Englishmen, 
but they do not succeed in the middle-class restaurants. For one 
thing the Swiss, Italian, or German proprietors prefer their own 
countrymen, but in addition to that I think they are not as a 
general rule so fitted for the task as foreigners. English waiters 
are usually kept in hotels, where they assume a grave air and 
are as solemn as butlers. They are quite as expensive too. 
Once in Cambridge I stayed at an hotel whose prices were as 
high as its reputation. The head waiter was an oppressively 
solemn man who so overawed my youthful spirit that even yet I 
have a kind of horror creep over me when I remember the last 
evening meal I ate under his superintendence. I felt as if I 
were eating my own funeral dinner. For that repast, and the 
waiter, I was charged nine and sixpence. I have always con- 
sidered they charged me seven and sixpence for him whom I 
could so well have done without. That may be partly the reason 
why I prefer the brighter Swiss as an occasional attendant. He 
is suited toa restaurant which has plate-glass and gilding about 
it ; the other should never leave an oak-panelled room with rusty 
armour high in the solemn shadows above the wax candles. 
When I quitted that Cambridge hotel I gave him half-a-crown, 
feeling deeply ashamed that it was not in my power to make it a 
physician’s fee wrapped in decorous paper. 

There is aclass of English restaurant not commonly frequented 
by the more respectable classes in which the waiters are natives, 
and very miserable individuals indeed. In the windows of these 
places will be seen a curious collection of eatables, tempting only 
to the very hungry ; there is probably a badly written, badly spelt 
carte du jour hanging on the door-post, while a printed board will 
ask the passer-by the question which so many find a difficulty in 
answering, “ Where shall I dine to-day ?” and instantly answers 
it with a gigantic “ Here, of course.” The attendants are ghostly 
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and wan, grimy and slipshod, their manners are subdued ; distinctly 
they have failed in life ; the eating-house or inn of which they 
dreamt in their youth is not to be realized in fact, and a dismal 
room in a three-pair back is probably where they spend the 
spare time of their life’s slavery. Now and again we may see a 
specimen looking like a decayed butler or archbishop, with the 
remains of solemn grace about him, or chance upon an oddity 
in character who seems happy in his surroundings ; but for the 
most part they are slovenly, unkempt, greasy individuals who 
might sleep under or on the tables after their late closing time. 
Not far from Charing Cross in a restaurant of a rather better 
character is an Englishman with personal ways and manners 
which are very amusing. His method of ordering dishes is the 
extreme of brevity, it requires some previous knowledge or 
curious study to guess what he may mean, by such remarks as 
“roast two, under,” and the like. His walk was described to me 
by a sculptor—who takes great notice of construction, as is 
customary with followers of the plastic and glyphic arts—as a 
kind of solemn rite, in which he carefully took his own feet out 
for an airing, planting them down soberly, flatly and securely, at 
a portentously wide angle. 

Such waiters as these are only to be found by Bohemians 
apt to be impecunious and careless where they go, and have no 
interest as specimens of a great class. For the most part 
foreigners, Germans, Italians, and Swiss, wait on the increasing 
numbers of Englishmen who take at least one meal a day away 
from home. There are probably at least five thousand German 
waiters in London. The Swiss come greatly from the neighbour- 
hood of Ticino. One native of that place fairly glowed with a 
curious patriotic pride as he dilated to me on the natural fitness 
of his countrymen and townsmen for waiting. For one thing 
they all know two languages, and some even three, before they 
come to England. This man spoke French, German, Italian, 
and English with perfect idiom and great fluency. Of course 
his knowledge of them was not deep and literary, probably it 
was about on a par with that needed of a courier, yet so far as 
accent went he could not be beaten. His English was that of 
a fairly educated Englishman, and, though learnt in London, 
without the atrocious cockney accent. 

Nowadays, whatever they may have done in times past, these 
men do not come over here with any highly exalted notion of 
the wealth they are going to accumulate in rich England. They 
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do not look forward to returning in a few short years as 
millionaires: they know that the great days for establishing 
restaurants with a few pounds of capital have passed away for 
ever ; and they are content with wages which give them a chance 
to save only a little. Most of the large foreign restaurants do 
not pay their waiters anything at all. At one well-known West- 
end establishment the men pay one-and-sixpence a day, or nine 
shillings a week, for the privilege of waiting, and their board. 
All that they make is given them by the customers, and this 
amounts on the average to twenty-five or thirty shillings a week. 
There seems to be a general tendency for wages to keep to this 
level in many callings. Sometimes, of course, they make more, 
and here and there an old well-known waiter in a good restaurant, 
with many regular customers, may make as much as two pounds 
or even two pounds ten. 

The system of checks now universally adopted by restaurant 
owners ensures their getting every penny due to them from the 
waiter. Each man in starting to work is furnished with so many 
bone checks, each marked with a value corresponding to ordinary 
silver. As they take a dish past the counter they pay for it in 
these checks and are then responsible. Should they have any 
left at closing time, they go with the real cash towards balancing 
the account, which is made up each night. Anything like fraud 
is exceedingly difficult under these conditions. Frequenters of 
restaurants will have noticed that under no conditions will a 
waiter refill a cup of coffee. He has to bring a clean cup, and 
pay for it as though it were an eatable. There is very little luss 
to owners on this score. 

Yet the waiter himself has always to suffer a certain liability 
to loss, A man may come in, order his dinner, eat it, and depart 
coolly while the attendant is at the end of the room. If this 
occurs he loses the money, not the employer. Still they do not 
complain. The Swiss employers and their men are on very good 
terms on the whole. The former are not, as a rule, harsh or 
severe, and will overlook involuntary faults to a far greater 
extent than German masters. 

During the last Swiss elections such of the waiters as had 
votes, and could go, were sent to take part in them by the 
owners of two great restaurants, who were of opposite opinions 
in politics. 

Some of the best and cheapest restaurants in London are 
absolutely unknown to the average Londoner. Even if he were 
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acquainted with them he might scorn them on account of their 
lack of any pretensions to be considered highly respectable. A 
few painters who have lived in Paris, and haunted the Quartier 
Latin, an odd journalist or so who has been overtaken with 
sudden hunger in De Quincey’s neighbourhood, and here and 
there a de-Anglicised cosmopolitan, may know and rejoice in their 
foreign cookery combined with foreign prices, but to others they 
are repellent. If they should be discovered and advertised, the 
result would be as disastrous to lovers of peace as the exploiting 
of a quiet nook by the sea. In both cases the builders go to 
work at once ; here gaudy terraces and huge hotels dominate 
the spots sacred to art and contemplation and there plate-glass 
and red-velvet seats scare away the poorer Bohemian from 
his accustomed gastronomic haunt. There have been many 
examples of this in London. 

But I know a little French house which has not yet been dis- 
covered by the public. It is in Bohemia which still exists 
outside Murger’s masterpiece, and it is known only by Bohemians 
or French workers. Its frequenters are mostly Gauls, or English- 
men whom long residence in Paris has changed in character : 
now and again quite a rough fellow enters, reassuring us with a 
most civilized “ Bon soir, messieurs,” and is instantly balanced 
by a man in a high hat, who may be a teacher of languages, 
restoring the general average. The menu is written fairly on a 
slate ; it hangs by a string on a nail in the dingy papered wall ; 
above it is the clock, when it has not gone to be repaired leaving 
a circle of fairer paper to mark its position ; the windows are 
draped with red bunting on a brass rail, and against them leans 
a regiment of French loaves keeping watch over a dish of ripe 
tomatoes. The proprietor of this house is a tall, pleasant, some- 
what sombre-looking man of about forty, who knows but little 
English, and devotes most of dinner-time to the reading of La 
Lanterne, or L’Intransigeant. His wife is chief cook in a 
mysterious retreat behind a dingy glass door ; sometimes when 
times are slack she issues forth, hot and smiling, to receive and 
answer our respectful salutations in either language ; while their 
little boy, who apparently knows both Paris avgot and London 
slang, toddles round confidently to such of the customers as he 
looks upon as friends. The man who does most of the waiting 
is, I fancy, a partner in this simple, almost primitive concern ; he 
is amiable, talks fair English, is inclined to love “Le Sport,” 
backing horses occasionally ; he takes a decided interest in those 
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of us whom he knows to be artists of one kind or another, and 
willingly gives good advice as to the eatables. He and I some- 
times discuss the translation of an out-of-the-way French or 
English word ; I like him because he takes directions like a 
man, without a touch of that servility which is so displeasing to 
a mind of a democratic bent. I like the place and the people. 

If I were to give the name of this “Café Murger,” as I may 
call it, it would be destroyed for ever, the charm of its half- 
domestic kindness would be dissipated in the uproar of a new 
crowd ; I should be wholly a stranger and, departing, should 
inevitably regret that I had not left it in its original humble 
obscurity. For assuredly if they but knew where they might 
obtain a better meal for one shilling than for three or four at some 
well-known places, many more than simple Bohemians would 
turn down that little street and enter its dingy unremarkable 
portals to be treated like a friend, being neither overwhelmed 
with servility for a reasonable tip, nor scowled at ferociously 
for a moderately small one. 

It is certainly a pleasure not to be obliged to listen to the 
crescendo thanks of an average waiter. Such an one has a certain 
scale of civility, a tariff of politeness, a menu of manners at 
“fixed price.” A penny is often pocketed in contemptuous silence; 
double the amount draws forth, after a slight pause, a reluctant 
“thank you ;” threepence adds thereto a smiling “sir,” fourpence 
is recompensed with an additional “ very much,” and an offer to 
help you on with your overcoat ; while for fivepence or sixpence 
you are bespattered with servility and bowed gratefully to the 
opened door. If for any reason yet more should be bestowed 
on them, they even go so far as to take it for granted that the 
donor is too rich to walk, and offer to call him a hansom. I 
have an intuition, an inward conviction, that the sudden gift of 
a whole half-crown would kill the waiter with apoplexy, he 
would be so overcome with gratitude, unless, indeed, he were 
embittered by previous misfortune, and then his cynicism would 
lead him to suspect that the giver was intoxicated and incapable 
of counting money. 

In America, if one may, by any chance, believe the comic 
papers, seeing that it is impossible to credit the political ones, 
waiting is one of the methods of earning a living adopted as a 
temporary affair by such young men as have been too ambitious 
and flighty in Wall Street or its analogues in other great cities. 
I never saw any waiters in North America who came up to 
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Mr. Edward Bellamy’s ideal, but from what I have noticed in 
other callings it may well be so. There was, to adopt the odd 
Transatlantic use of the word, quite a “lovely” story told of a 
young speculator who had come to utter grief, and entered into 
the service of one of these restaurants in New York which give 
a dinner for the humble sum of ten cents, or fivepence. I can 
vouch for it from personal experience that there are such places, 
and that the quantity, if not the quality, of the food given for 
the money is remarkably good. To this waiter’s table came a 
broken-down, seedy-looking individual, of an aristocratic, Fifth 
Avenue, brownstone-front type, sneaking in with every sign of 
being very much ashamed of himself. When the waitér arrived 
to take his order there was mutual recognition, and the new-comer 
murmured “ Great Scott, Thompson! youhere?” The attendant 
showed no sympathy at all, but drawing himself up haughtily, 
drily replied, “Yes, Jones, I wait here, but I don’t dine here.” 
He evidently had not fallen so low as his poor friend. 

When I was in San Francisco I remember that the waiters 
were a proud, well-organized body of men, who seemed to have it 
very much their own way One noon on going to dine, for 
fifteen cents, by the way, at the well-known historic Miner’s 
Restaurant, I found all the staff of attendants, cooks included, 
standing about,the “side-walk” on strike. The owners had put 
up some notice which was by common consent interpreted as 
reflecting publicly on their honesty. Next day it was withdrawn, 
and I dined there in peace. 

In England, every now and again, some one starts a discussion 
as to the advisability of waiters dressing as they do. Ap- 
parently the complaint arises from irritation at being taken for a 
waiter. I wonder whether it occurs to the complainants that 
there is another side to the question, for hard as it may be to 
suffer so in their pride, they might reflect that the waiters could 
reasonably object to be mistaken for a specimen of the genus 
“ dude,” or “masher.” I have even heard that such an answer has 
been returned. Certainly as by far the easiest way to provoke a 
cabman is, for some occult undiscoverable reason, to call his 
horse a “camel,” so the combative instincts of a waiter may 
overcome his patient trained civility, if by any chance or 
intention he be mistaken for any one of the above-mentioned 
order. It would certainly be cruel to attach, even for a moment, 
such a stigma to a useful and hard-working man. 

Although I never came across any instance in America of a 
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gentleman or a man of previously good position taking to 
waiting—in the technical sense, I mean—for a living, yet a 
curious case was not long ago reported in the London papers 
in which a waiter, formerly of good position, thrashed two men 
on whom he was attending. The explanation he gave of his 
conduct was extremely curious. It appears that these two men 
had been mixed up with him in some sporting or financial 
matters, and, owing him no goodwill, came to the place where 
they knew he was employed to gloat over his misfortunes. 
Without appearing to recognize him, they turned their conver- 
sation on the circumstances which had led to his financial ruin, 
and finally commenced canvassing his family. It was an 
awkward situation for the unfortunate fellow to be placed in, 
for his enemies were busily malicious, and contrived to give him 
as little chance as possible of remaining away from their table. 
The result was fairly certain, and it was not long in coming, for 
they finally took to discussing his female relatives in a light and 
airy way, thus adopting the easiest known method of making a 
man angry. It was coarse and clumsy of them, and they met 
their reward, for he whipped the two of them very soundly 
before he was dragged off by the proprietor of the restaurant 
and the other waiters, who doubtless thought he had taken 
leave of his senses. 

In spite of constant activity, there is a certain monotony in 
a waiter’s existence. To watch for lifted hands or other signs, 
to handle food for ever, to count cash and give change, becomes 
wearisome, and perhaps this is why waiters seem to hail with 
delight the chance of putting out any noisy or ill-conducted 
person. They cannot restrain themselves, and go for the 
unfortunate individual, if he shows fight, in a compact and 
organized mass. Not very long ago I came into a large 
West-end restaurant just too late to witness, or take part in, what 
I believe is technically known in pugilistic circles as a “ knock- 
down and drag out.” An ill-conditioned, somewhat intoxicated 
individual, who, of course, was traditionally reported to be a 
medical student, had struck a waiter. Four of his companions 
came to the assistance of their fellow-worker ; there was a crash 
of glass, a capsized table, a wild vision of flying arms and legs, 
and down went the visitor with a thump that shook the room. 
The waiters gallantly seized him, being five to one, and dragged 
him out, while one of them bumped his head on the flooring at 
frequent intervals during his progress to the entrance. It is to 
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be hoped that he was attached to a hospital, for in that case 
repairs would not cost him anything. 

Formerly one well-known part of Bohemian London was the 
Chess Corner in Gatti’s Adelaide Gallery in the Strand. 
Though now its glory dwines and dwindles, perishing by slow 
degrees, being deprived of the former favour and protection 
accorded it by the proprietors, yet on Saturday afternoons 
and evenings it makes a brave attempt to be cheerful even in its 
present etiolated anemic state. Ten years ago, long before the 
Gallery had a Strand entrance, the Corner was at the far end in 
a mist of tobacco smoke, clamorous with many strange tongues, 
and prolific in odd personalities which gave it a character 
hardly to be matched since the days when Thackeray’s 
Acherontic “ Hoskins, bird of the night,” warbled his queer 
lyrics to young Pendennis. We, its frequenters, were almost 
personal friends of the waiters; some of them even took a 
strong interest in our matches and battles ; they were quick and 
ready with the coffee, and never scored an extra one to us, though 
we sat from four in the afternoon till midnight was chimed above 
us by the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Some of them 
began, by intimate contact with the board and chessmen, to imbibe 
a little knowledge of play, gaining by slow degrees some faint 
insight into the attractive mysteries of a game which kept its 
venerable devotees from their families, and inoculated with a 
kind of divine unaccountable frenzy, only to be calmed by much 
tobacco, such unwary youngsters as came to look on for a 
moment and remained for hours. In that Corner I have played 
with all sorts and conditions of men, with French, Germans, 
Poles, Hungarians, Austrians, Swiss, Italians, Greeks, Americans ; 
with many men who knew many languages better than their 
own Sclavonic dialect, and with some that spoke with words 
that no polyglottist of the crowd could translate. But chess, 
like love, has a universal language; gambits and openings 
explain themselves, and one might play it, as a friend I made 
there did, with pieces of melon-rind on the marked ground 
under a Syrian palm-tree with a dusky Oriental. Most of us in 
those days had nicknames as familiar to the waiters as 
ourselves ; indeed it was as a rule vain to inquire after any 
missing member of that free club by his hereditary title ; the 
attendants knew him not unless one asked for Napoleon, or 
Blucher, or Garibaldi, or Vienna; there was one even dubbed 
most mysteriously Law and Righteousness ; there were the Two 
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Brothers, the Poet, and the Doctor. Many of these have now 
departed, whither I know not, for if one died he simply dropped 
out and was heard of no more. He had given up coming, we 
said. Often we did not ask each other why; it might have 
made us a little melancholy if we had known. In his stead we 
admitted tacitly some newer, younger man, looking on him at 
first with perhaps a little natural jealousy, yet finally, though 
gradually, allowing him the customary privileges and freedoms 
of our nook of Bohemia. 

Now the glory of it is fading ; only on the last day of the 
week there seems a resurgent life in what one is loath to let die. 
Whatever our politics may be, we are at least all conservative 
of our pleasant memories ; and yet when Fate changed its place 
there was a subtle loss of ancient atmosphere. The new gilt and 
fresh paint have destroyed the smoke-tint on the walls ; the great 
glass now but rarely reflects the bent heads of many amateurs 
eagerly watching for the master’s next move, speculating 
curiously as to the final result. And the old waiter is gone too; 
he who brought us our own men, or made up extra sets from 
odd pieces supplemented as to missing pawns with lumps of 
sugar which, cannibal like, were eaten when captured ; who pro- 
duced boards miraculously from hidden and searched places, 
He was the first acquaintance I met when I returned to England 
from America, and every time we meet—for I know where he 
works—he reminds me of that with a smile. In many ways he 
was, the best waiter I ever knew ; ready, kind, quick, accurate, 
an admirable untiring worker ; strong, prodigiously endowed with 
memory, many-languaged, and most unfailingly good-tempered. 

It was from this man that I first learnt of the existence of 
the various waiters’ clubs in London—the Helvetia Club, the 
Geneva Union, &c. The Geneva Union has very extensive 
ramifications about the whole world in cities and towns of impor- 
tance. ‘Some of them appearto be admirably organized, and 
seem from the inspection of a casual visitor to flourish in an 
extreme degree. A waiter who belongs to one of them is 
almost always assured of work; if he leaves London and goes 
abroad he still gets the advantages of fees paid here in the 
foreign branches. The managers see to it, as far as possible, 
that no black sheep are in their select fold. They give their 
members characters, and affix their stamp as a security to the 
hirer that he is not being defrauded into bestowing employment 
on an undeserving man. 
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These unions do not have on their books any of the other sex. 
As in so many other callings, girls and women now compete 
largely with waiters. To say nothing of the neat uniformed 
girls who wait on one at a restaurant not far from the Law 
Courts, there are the shops of the Aérated Bread Company and 
their rivals for public favour. It was in one of these that an 
incident occurred which for four-square solid meanness could 
not be equalled by the manager of the mine in Mark Twain’s 
story, who docked the time of a miner while he was compulsorily 
absent in the empyrean after an explosion. A notice in these 
shops says that any attendant who takes a gratuity will be 
discharged. One day a shareholder, whose name has not been 
handed down to infamy, had some refreshment and offered the 
waitress twopence. It was a deliberate temptation, worthy 
of the worst police traditions, and the poor girl succumbed 
to the coppers. She was subsequently discharged on the 
complaint of this individual, beside whom a spy would appear 
an estimable character, and an agent provocateur a desirable 
acquaintance. 

This leads naturally to the question, the much-debated question 
of tipping. Whatever we call it, the institution is an ancient 
one, whether we term it tip, vail, baksheesh, or wages. As 
matters stand with the waiter, it is mostly the last, and for this 
the public has only itself to blame; unthinking generosity, or 
selfishness, which is ready to pay to be better served than other 
people, has shifted the burden of the attendants’ wages from the 
shoulders of the proprietors to its own. And it certainly is no 
light burden. In a restaurant with fifty waiters, the customers 
pay a weekly sum of nearly £75, or a yearly one of £3900. 
This tax in food amounts to a penny in the shilling, or 8} per 
cent. Taking the calculation of a penny in the shilling as 
correct, the gross annual takings of such an establishment should 
be £46,800. What the net profits are it is wholly impossible 
to say, though probably the proprietors expect at least 15 per 
cent. There certainly is a tremendous amount of unavoidable 
waste in such places, although many of them minimise the 
actual destruction by giving away the spoilt, surplus, and broken 
victuals to the poor every morning. Crowds of half-starved 
children testify by their presence at the door morning after 
morning to the kindly feeling of many restaurant keepers who 
have made fortunes in London, but are not spoilt by wealth. 
What is of no use to these children is often taken away by the 
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Little Sisters of the Poor, who do not disdain tea-leaves and: 
kitchen refuse of all kinds. 

In America there is no question of feeing waiters. The 
custom is to pay wages. In the democratic air of the States 
there is something antipathetic to tipping. The average 
American working-man considers it below his dignity to take 
any coin which is not a silver one of some considerable value. 
Wages being higher as a rule, there is not so much need of 
supplementing them by any system of recognized extortion. I 
do not deny that tipping may be largely practised in America, 
but the native American does not desire that it should obtain, 
Our system is assuredly bad, but the root of the matter lies too 
deep to be cut out by complaints or growls among the public, 
When the workers at last get really fair wages there may be 
a renascence of the healthy manly feeling which looks on 
casual non-obligatory twopences as a degrading substitute for 
the proper payment of honest and necessary service. 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 





Miss Blake of Monkshalton. 


BY I. O. F. 


vvv 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEN Miss Blake returned to her hotel after her interview with 
Anne, she wrote to Emma, announcing her return next day by 
the train arriving about four o’clock in the afternoon at Halton, 
but she made no reference to Anne beyond the news that she 
was safe and well, though not returning to Monkshalton. 

All day long Emma’s nervousness and agitation steadily 
increased. She had received Anne’s letter, but it contained no 
definite news, only incoherent protestations of affection, and 
plans for a distant future of happiness, which Emma*and she 
were to share together, unclouded by Aunt Jane’s presence, so 
that she still felt completely in the dark as to what had really 
happened and why Anne was not returning home. Her efforts 
to subdue her excitement, for she knew how annoyed Jane 
would be if she were not quite calm, only made it worse, till by 
five o’clock, when Jane was due, she felt really ill. 

Henry, and Sarah, the head housemaid, were in Mrs. Wilton’s 
room, discoursing over their tea upon Emma’s restlessness, and 
admiring the superior class of mind to which Miss Blake 
belonged. 

“Now you never see Missis flustered,” said Mrs. Wilton, 
“never; only once do I remember such a thing, and that was 
when one of the Chelsea Shepherds was broken into small pieces 
by one of the housemaids. I shall never forget that as long as 
I live. It was before you came, Henry, and you may be thank- 
ful it was, for none of us had any peace day or night for a week 
afterwards. She seemed to be everywhere, seeing everything 
and hearing everything, you dursn’t lift a finger lest Missis 
should be on you scolding about something. It was before 
Master died, and even he trembled that week, I fancy,” she 
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concluded in a triumphant tone, for old Mr. Blake had never 
been beloved by his household, and any one who could make him 
tremble was consequently an object of admiration and respect. 

“It’s a pity that Miss Emma takes on so,” said Henry, “ it only 
makes Miss Blake all that harder on her. If she’d only stand 
up to her and have it out with her, things would go a deal more 
easily between ’em. At luncheon time, when I see Miss Emma's 
hand tremble so as she can hardly hold her knife, I wish as 
some one would tell her to be firm, and give as good as she gets, 
Miss Blake likes them best as stand up to her and aren't 
frightened of her domineering ways.” 

“ Well, I’m not so sure of that, Mr. Johnson,” interposed Sarah, 
“for she’s a hard one is Missis, and she likes to be the head. 
It’s a sad pity about poor Miss Anne, she’s had a dull time of it 
here. Many’s the time when there’s been some fun going on at 
supper, down in the kitchen, I’ve thought as how that poor 
young thing would have liked some fun in her life too.” 

Sarah was of rather a romantic disposition like Coates, and, 
together with that lady, had long cherished secret hopes of 
obtaining Henry’s affections; the rivalry between the two 
aspirants chiefly served as fuel to keep alive the flame which, 
owing t@ Henry’s decided preference for Mrs. Wilton, would 
otherwise have died out. Sarah’s sympathy therefore with 
Anne’s seclusion at Monkshalton, and the rapid retreat from 
London and Cyril Stevens was deep and warm, though in 
Mrs. Wilton’s presence she dared not say so openly, as that 
worthy person was very severe on any sort of “courting and 
nonsense,” as she termed it. Mr. Wilton was a wholly imaginary 
person for she had never married, and was called Mrs. by 
courtesy. 

“J must say though, Sarah, even you can hardly approve of 
Miss Anne’s running away,” said Mrs, Wilton in a reproving 
tone, “it seems a most extraordinary thing for a young lady to 
do, and I’m afraid Missis will never get over it, she’s that 
proud.” 

Wilton’s first thought was always for Missis, for whom she 
had a deep reverence. 

A bell loudly ringing caused a general hurried breaking-up, 
for it was the announcement of Jane’s return. 

Emma heard it, sitting in the dark library, and her heart 
stood still and her legs trembled so that she could scarcely 
walk straight, across the hall, to meet her sister. She nervously 
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put up her cheek to receive Jane’s salute, and was startled when 
she saw how pale and worn her sister looked. She longed to 
begin questioning her at once, for she felt sure something most 
terrible must have happened to make Jane look like that; but 
she wisely forbore, knowing that questions asked immediately 
she arrived would only irritate her sister, and she would receive 
no answer but a reproof. 

They walked solemnly into the sitting-room, flooded with 
afternoon sunshine, and through the open windows came the 
drowsy murmur of bees in the flower-garden. 

“Well, really, Emma, you ought to have drawn those blinds 
down, the sun does so fade the carpet ; however, perhaps it does 
look rather nice to see the flowers ”—and Jane sat down with a 
sigh in a large easy-chair facing the window. 

Emma felt more alarmed than ever, for the softening clause 
about the flowers was an almost unprecedented thing. But 
Jane was thinking of the dreary little room in Hunter Street, 
and wondering more than ever how Anne could be so utterly 
lost to all common sense as deliberately to prefer it to this 
lovely scene. A great peacock walked slowly past the window 
with his tail well spread out. 

“Well, you see the child has not come back with me. I went 
first to the Taylor’s. What an ill-bred woman she is, to be sure ! 
But they knew nothing about her there. Mrs. Taylor was very 
inquisitive, but I soon let her understand she would learn 
nothing from me! However, when I got to Camden Town, 
there was Anne with that woman Mrs. Turner—in Hunter 
Street.” 

Miss Blake paused to loosen her bonnet strings. Tea was 
brought in, and merely comparative remarks upon the weather 
in London and at Monkshalton were considered suitable whilst 
the men servants were in the room. A most useless precaution, 
since Coates was solemnly and tearfully holding forth in Mrs. 
Wilton’s room, where Henry’s return was anxiously expected. 

“Well,” said Emma, as the door closed and they were alone 
again, “ how did she look? was she well?” 

“Why, yes, I told you she was well in my letter—but she has 
behaved very wrongly—very wrongly. She declared she could 
never come home again ; she talked a great deal of nonsense 
about being stifled here ; I don’t know what she means, I’m sure, 
nor what she wants! However, I gave her the choice of 
coming back here with me, or living with those Turners. I 
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said of course I should never receive any of them here, and at 
that she fired up and said her lot was with them ; very great 
nonsense I think it, and most unsuitable. I told her she would 
never have any of my property when I am gone. 4100 a 
year is all she will ever get from me; and when I got back to 
the hotel I sent for Pawson, and made him draw up a codicil 
then and there expressing my intentions with regard to her.” 

Emma’s tears had been gathering slowly whilst Jane spoke, 
and when she paused for a moment, after the announcement 
about the codicil, to drink her tea, her strongest efforts could 
not hide them, or prevent Jane from hearing a little bitter sob. 

‘‘Emma, I’m really surprised at, you,” said Jane severely— 
few things embarrassed or annoyed her so much as tears—“I 
really believe you think Anne is quite right, and that I, as usual, 
am behaving like a tyrant. Do you not see how ungrateful, 
how inconsiderate her behaviour is, and how necessary it 
always was for her to be under strict control? But all your life 
you have opposed me and tried to thwart me ; you always took 
Anne’s part both secretly and before my face, so I suppose this 
is only what I must expect from you now 

Jane’s fatigue and disappointment that Anne had not come 
back with her made her tone intensely bitter. 

“Jane, I will not bear it, I cannot, you have said such cruel, 
unjust things to me lately, things which you know are not 
true!” 

Emma’s voice was choked with tears, for all the weary 
restless waiting of the day had worn her out ; and she could say 
no more, but sat gazing at the sunshine with blinded eyes, and 
shaking with sobs. The future looked so hopeless, so hideously 
dreary to her. They two for breakfast, for luncheon ; they two 
for the solemn daily drive, no bright young face to come 
between them, no young arms to wrap themselves warmly round 
her neck. 

Jane stirred her tea in grim silence. She would not answer 
Emma’s petulant, hysterical accusations. Silence was more 
dignified and better suited to her position as older sister. 
Besides, there was no doubt she was in the right, and Emma 
must know that. She was always ready to dissolve into tears 
about nothing, and it was always best to be very severe with 
that sort of people, for it did them good ; so there was profound 
silence in the room. Outside, the birds were silent too, for it 
was still hot and oppressive, in spite of the thunder the day 
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before, and only the bees kept up their deep hum. Anne’s cat 
suddenly leaped on to the window-sill and looked in cautiously, 
but, seeing no young mistress, jumped down again and sat 
curled up in the flower-beds. 

“Even the animals don’t love us like they love Anne!” 
exclaimed Emma involuntarily. 

“Really, Emma, you talk great nonsense, and I consider, 
after all I have done for the child, gone up to town to bring her 
back and behaved with the greatest consideration so that people 
should not gossip about her, that your conduct to me is not 
what I have a right to expect. You don’t seem to think the 
child’s behaviour is a trial to me too. However, I shall know 
what to expect in the future!” 

What was the use of saying anything to Jane? reflected 
Emma, she always turned anything the wrong way, and it was 
best to be silent. Still, there was more to learn about Anne, 
some more questions must be ventured on, however much they 
might irritate Jane. 

“Did you see Mrs. Turner ?” she said, in a conciliatory tone. 

“Why, of course not; the woman’s bed-ridden, and if she 
were not do you suppose I would have seen her? My business 
was with Anne, not with her, and, as Anne refused to come back 
with me, I could say no more and drove away. You see she 
will be twenty-one next week and can do as she likes then. I 
suppose she thought of that when she defied me so fiercely. 
It’s a great pity our brother did not leave her under my 
guardianship till she was some years older! However, it’s all 
settled now, and there’s no use in discussing it any longer. 
Anne knows what to expect from me, and Pawson has drawn it 
all up and I have signed it.” 

“ How much I wish I had some money of my own.” 

Emma’s voice was passionate and eager, making Jane put 
down her cup so as to be able to look at her better. Emma 
really seemed to be coming out in an entirely new light, and 
would have to be treated in a different manner from what had 
been customary hitherto. The subject of their money had 
never been discussed between them before, being regarded as of 
much too delicate a nature, so that Emma’s abrupt infringement 
of this unspoken rule was all the more startling. 

“Yes, Jane, I do, for I should leave it all to that poor 
child. What have we ever done to make her love us? you 
don’t love people simply because they feed and clothe you! 
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She was shut up here and made to lead a dreary, narrow 
existence. It may be enough for us, but it is not enough for a 
young growing girl and a bright active girl too like Anne is; 
and now, when she has chosen a harder and less luxurious lot 
with people of whom she knows nothing, but feels she might 
help, you must go and cut down her future in this cruel 
manner.” 

“Well, Emma, you know it is not my fault that you have no 
share in the estate, I hardly think you ought to reproach me for 
it. I think, when you have reflected on your words, you will 
wish them unsaid.” 

There was a dead silence after Jane’s words, which were 
spoken in a deep voice which went to Emma’s heart and stirred 
in her again the old love for her sister which had been slowly 
dwindling during the last few weeks. She remembered the 
little roll of notes placed with such unfailing regularity on her 
dressing-table. No, she thought, it was no use saying anything 
more about Anne, for Jane had certain fixed ideas about the 
child and what was to be done for her, and it was useless trying 
to make her see things in a different light—besides—and again 
the old mistrust of herself and habitual deference to her sister’s 
opinion returned to her mind, making her look timidly after Jane 
as she rose with a more stately step than usual, rang the bell, 
and began to collect her gloves and bonnet which she had laid 
down. 

“Let me carry them for you, dear Jane, I should like to help 
you,” said Emma tremulously. 

“ Thank you, no, I prefer to do it myself,” said Jane in a cold 
voice. “Henry, tell Wilton I wish to see her in my room at 
once,” she added as the men came in to.remove the tea-things, 
She sailed out of the room with her usual firm rather heavy step, 
without another word or glance. 

Well, this was a most terrible state of things, reflected Emma 
as the door closed and she was left quite alone. Jane was 
evidently most deeply offended ; during all the years they had 
lived together, the subject of Emma’s pennilessness and the 
reason of it had never even been alluded to in the most distant 
manner, and now that it had thus suddenly leaped into notice, 
the breach it made was too deep, too dreadful ever to be bridged 
over again. Things would never settle back into their old 
grooves again, of that she felt sure, and now that there was no 
Anne left to relieve the close pressure of their minds, to relieve 
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the sensation of being stifled by each other’s presence, the future 
was too miserable to be thought of or dwelt upon. — 

She sat in a kind of stupor till the sun glided away from the 
fiower-beds and long shadows stole across the grass. The cat 
jumped up into the room with a little appealing mew, and crept 
up to Miss Emma’s side, rubbing up against her dress. She 
raised herself up a little and mechanically stroked the animal’s 
soft fur. 

How tired and worn out she feit, what a long long day it had 
been ; what an immense time since she and Bernard Forbes had 
sat looking at Bradshaw in the library, and yet that was only 
yesterday. Would all the days seem so long she wondered. 
Perhaps if Jane knew how tired she always felt in this hot 
weather, and how difficult it was to get her breath properly, she 
would not be so hard upon her and would overlook her tiresome 
irritating ways. But then, of course, she could never tell her, 
Jane would only think she was making silly excuses. No, the 
wall they had involuntarily built between each other was too 
strong to be destroyed now, it was all too late. 

The curtain swayed gently in the evening breeze which stole 
in at the window ; what was the gloomy shadow standing behind 
it she wondered ; it couldn’t be only one of the tall backed chairs, 
it must be something living, for it seemed to move. Perhaps it 
was Jane’s soul standing watching over her, and it would always 
be there, it would never leave her, and some day it would slowly 
slowly creep up to her and strangle her. 

The cat jumped up on to her knee and its soft rubbing 
recalled her wandering senses. No, no, she murmured, of course 
it was nothing, she was alone, quite alone, why she could never 
be anything else now that Anne was gone 

Oh, how tired she was! she leaned back in her chair and 
closed her eyes with a gentle sigh, it was really very nice to be 
in such a comfortable chair. The cat curled up comfortably on 
her knee and purred himself off to sleep, and soon Emma 
slept too. 

The sunlight faded away altogether, and the evening breeze 
again stole jin through the window laden with the scent of 
honeysuckle, but Miss Emma never stirred and the peaceful 
look on her face grew deeper, as the darkness increased. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Bernard Forbes was:walking home from the station by a 
short cut which led him through the Blakes’ fields soon after 
seven o'clock that same evening, when it occurred to him that 
he would look in at Monkshalton, and tell Aunt Emma some- 
thing of his interview with Anne. He could, at least, give her 
all the messages of love Anne had sent, which he knew would 
cheer and refresh her in her forlornness. “And then,” he 
thought, “if they ask me to stay to dinner, it may make her 
first evening-alone with:Miss Blake less unbearable, for I fancy 
that lady must be in a most exasperated state of mind.” 

Just as he arrived at the door and rang the bell, he heard a 
terrible sound in the house, a terrible cry which rang out in the 
still evening air like the cry of a lost soul. It came from the 
open windows in the drawing-room he was sure, and without 
waiting for any one to answer the bell, he rushed round the 
house and leaped in through the window—a cat tore past him 
and fled far away into the woods. 

Then he saw in the gathering gloom Emma lying still and 
white in an easy-chair, and, bending over her, Jane, with 
an expression of agony such as he had never thought he could 
see on any human being’s face. The door into the hall was 
half open, and he could hear the servants collecting outside it, 
whispering together, uncertain, so great was their fear of Miss 
Blake, whether to come to her aid in that supreme moment, or not. 
~ He heard afterwards that it was Henry who had found Emma 
lying motionless in her chair, and had rushed with the news to 
Miss Blake’s room. 

“ Bernard,” said Jane, in a hoarse voice, so different from her 
usual clear tones, that it made Forbes shiver, “ what is it, what 
has happened—tell me—is she, is she, oh!” she burst out ina 
loud terrible tone, “is she dead? Anne said I should kill her, 
Anne said it—tell me, is it true?” 

She seized his arm and looked into his face, but so terrible 
was her look that he could not meet it, and he turned instead to 
the peaceful face below him. 

“ Hush,” he said, “hush, don’t disturb her, she is quiet and 
happy—don’t speak so loud ; no; Anne didn’t mean that, no, 
no ; don’t say that, don’t——” for Jane had let go his arm and 
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was standing gazing at Emma, repeating, “killed her, I’ve killed 
her,” in a low tone. 

He hastily crossed the room and closed the door, lest any one 
should hear her words. What could he say, what could he do? 
His own sorrow seemed something not to be thought about now, 
in the presence of this terrible agony. 

“Yes, Bernard, you think so too—I know it, I know it. You 
think I’ve killed her—I’ve seen her look at me with fear and 
terror in her face, and now, is this her, this, this”—and she laid 
her hand on Emma’s cold forehead—“ and is it my doing—don’t 
leave me!” she shrieked, “ don’t—they’ve all left me, Anne and 
Emma, and now you're going too!”—as Forbes went to the 
door meaning to ask Wilton for some brandy, for Jane seemed 
as if she were half out of her mind; and he thought the old 
housekeeper’s presence might calm her. 

He came back to Jane’s side and took her hand in his. How 
withered the stern old face looked, he thought, how forlorn in its 
stony despair ; better to be Emma, and away from it all, than 
to be this iron soul whom no one could ever reach, and who 
must live on in complete absolute loneliness. How should he 
find any words with which to comfort her, when he had never 
in his life before spoken to her except with a feeling of an icy 
barrier between them ; and now that the barrier was momentarily 
thrown down, and he could look at her soul face to face, how 
paralysed he felt at the terrible sight! For it was like gazing 
over a waste plain full of benumbed and frozen wrecks which 
once might have bloomed into love and happiness! Why, there 
was hardly a common language between them. 

To Jane the air seemed full of a terrible kind of speech, 
terrible words; it was as if Emma’s lips were moving, and 
saying again, “I'cannot bear it—I cannot; you say such cruel 
things to me.” She sat down, for the room seemed suddenly to reel 
and grow misty, and rocked herself backwards and forwards with 
her hands in her ears, and her eyes shut to keep out both sights 
and sounds. 

Bernard bent down over her and, gently removing one of her 
hands, said in a husky voice— 

“Dear Miss Blake, don’t say that, don’t think that. Aunt 
Emma loved you more, far more than you know; she always 
loved you, and never thought any one was so noble as you—she 
often said so, often ; do be comforted—remember it was no one’s 
doing, no one’s, and that she is happy and peaceful now—look 
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how peaceful she is. Let me call Wilton, and she will take you 
upstairs ; and let me help you in this terrible trouble, and do 
all I can for you.” 

Jane rose from her chair and, taking his arm, which he held 
out, they walked to the door. Wilton was outside with her 
black silk apron over her face, sobbing and moaning; but as 
soon as she caught sight of her mistress’s haggard face, she 
checked her sobs, and, putting her arm round Miss Blake, began 
to lead her gently towards the staircase. 

“Oh, my dear missis, come and lie down for a bit. You know 
she wouldn’t have liked you to take on so for her ; why, it would 
have broke her heart to see you fretting so.” 

Bernard heard them slowly mount the stairs and reach Miss 
Blake’s room, and the door softly close after them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


On the day of the funeral the sun shone with a scorching heat, 
the roads were thickly covered with white dust, and all the 
hedges by the roadside were powdered with it. 

Bernard, as he sat in a large mourning coach with his father 
and Sir James Haughton, felt stifled both with the heat and 
the awful solemnity of the proceedings. Sir James was every 
now and then putting his head as far out of the window as he 
felt was consistent with propriety, in order to see as much as 
possible of the procession, and how it was forming, and then in 
an eager whisper informing his companions of what he had seen. 

Jane had insisted on everything being done as it had always 
been done by the family for generations past—mourning coaches, 
plumes, mourners with long scarves, the school children drawn 
up in a solemn line through the village. She forgot nothing, 
not even the leaden lining to the coffin; for, as she sternly 
remarked, “We have always been buried in lead.” All the 
villagers had been “bidden” to the ceremony the evening 
before by a man with a long staff, who went round to each 
house, rapping with his staff and “bidding” the inmates, in a 
solemn voice, to Monkshalton next day at ten o’clock. As the 
Blakes were one of the oldest families in the county, all the 
neighbours had come or sent their carriages, so that an enormous 
train slowly wound through the lanes and the village to the 
little church, which was about a mile away from Monkshalton. 
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“Forbes, do you see all the blinds are down everywhere ? 
Why, old Drake has even shut up his shop, and you know you 
told me Miss Blake had refused to renew his lease after Michael- 
mas! Bless my soul, if there isn’t Thompson walking with the 
mourners in front, and he only told me last week that Miss 
Blake hadn’t even bowed to him for the last ten years, ever since 
they quarrelled about the wood on Halton Point!” 

Colonel Forbes received these and all such items of informa- 
tion with which Sir James every now and then favoured him 
with an impatient sigh and a face of immovable gravity. He 
was feeling profoundly moved by Miss Emma’s death ; another 
of the old friends of his youth was gone! How near it made 
it seem to his own turn, he thought, with a deep sigh, and 
unconsciously to himself that was the bitterest part of it in his 
mind. 

Sir James began to feel that his remarks did not somehow 
please his companions, and tried to restrain his interest in the 
proceedings and settle his face into the same blank, almost 
vacant look that Bernard’s wore. But when the carriages drew 
up at the church gate he could no longer resist the temptation 
to watch everything, and sat looking out of the window, gazing 
openly at the crowd and internally noting down who was there 
and who was not, of the neighbours, in order to pour it all out 
to Maria at tea-time. 

Miss Blake had insisted on coming to the church. The 
terrible remorse which filled her made her determined to do 
everything and see everything, and in no wise to spare herself. 
Everything that could be done, must be, to show respect and 
honour to her sister, and to stifle the misery in her own 
soul. 

Firmly she got out of the carriage, and upright as ever was 
her bearing as she took the arm of her cousin, an elderly man 
who was the next heir, after her death, to the property, and 
who never came to Monkshalton except on such occasions as 
the present one ; for between his father and old Mr. Blake had 
been a lifelong quarrel, and in the Blake family a quarrel once 
begun lasted through several generations. He bad consequently 
seldom seen Emma, and had no particular feeling either of 
pleasure or regret about her death, except that its extreme 
suddenness had rather shocked him ; but he was very anxious 
to fulfill his post in the proceedings in the most correct and 
proper manner possible. He carefully handed Jane out, and 
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gave her his arm most respectfully ; but even he could hardly 
help feeling surprised at the rigid stateliness and calmness of 
her demeanour. 

“Dear me, I suppose she doesn’t feel much sorrow about it, 
and still she was her only sister! it seems rather odd, but these 
Blakes are a hard set, and would sooner die than show any 
emotion,” he reflected, as they slowly moved up the little 
pathway to the church. 

Long afterwards the village people talked of Miss Blake and 
of her stern face and figure on that day: how she neither 
trembled nor moved, nor shed one tear, but waiked stonily, 
rigidly, with no haste, but how, as the coach door closed on 
her when all was over, those nearest thought they heard a 
moan. 

Wilton and Coates were at the door to receive her, and took 
her up to her room—the room which she never left again. 

Fhe next morning early, the village doctor—a stout man with 
an impressively bald head, on the strength of which Sir James 
always declared he had obtained his practice—was hurriedly sent 
for. Miss Blake was ill, very ill, and for two whole years she 
lay in her large sombre bedroom, waiting for the day when she 
would have to be carried downstairs and across the quiet little 
churchyard to Emma’s side. 

No one ever saw her but the servants, and nothing very 
definite was known about her illness ; but Sir James, who always 
seemed to find out everything, and whose stories were generally 
built on a truthful foundation, declared she had had a stroke of 
paralysis which had affected her speech, and that she had lain 
during those two years silent and immovable on her bed. When 
Anne’s name was mentioned to her, he declared that he heard 
she showed signs of horror—anyhow, her niece was never again 
admitted to her presence—and when Miss Blake died no forgive- 
ness or relenting had induced her to alter her will in Anne’s 
favour. Anne’s words came true, she never lived with Aunt 
Jane again. 

When Anne heard the news of Emma’s sudden death, she 
instantly set off to Monkshalton, stricken with grief and full of 
a terrible fear that she would find that her flight’ had been the 
cause of it. When she reached the little railway station at 
Halton she found Bernard waiting for her with his dogcart. It 
was he who had written and told her the news, and he had 
guessed she would come by the earliest possible train and had 
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driven to meet her ; for he was very much afraid Miss Blake 
would refuse her admittance to Monkshalton, and he longed to 
be of some use to the poor child and comfort her if possible. 

The great sorrow which overwhelmed them both swept away 
the remembrance of their last meeting, and there was no shade 
of embarrassment between them as they drove silently through 
the dusty lanes. As they drew near the lodge, Bernard 
slackened his horse’s speed, and looking down at Anne laid 
one of his hands on hers for a moment to attract her attention. 
She looked up anxiously. 

“What is it, Bernard? is there something else which I don’t 
know—some other trouble?” 

“Yes, dear Anne, I want to prepare you for what Miss Blake 
may do or say—she is not responsible I am sure for anything 
she may say, she is so much upset by grief that I fear she may 
refuse to see you. She won’t see anyone nor speak to anyone 
except Wilton or Coates. All her orders she sends through 
them, and I fear she won’t even see you. But I want you 
thoroughly to understand that it is because, as I consider, her 
mind is really unhinged by the shock, and you must not regard 
her behaviour as that of a responsible person.” 

He was silent, and watched Anne’s face. She was looking 
straight before her, and never moved whilst he spoke. 

“T understand, Bernard, and I understand how good you are 
to me, how you wish to spare me every new pang that may 
be—that is,” she said in a lower voice, “in store for me. But as 
we drive nearer and nearer, I feel more and more sure that it is. 
all my doing. I am to blame. I am a miserable, guilty 
wretch.” 

Her hands were tightly clasped together, and she still never 
neither stirred nor moved her glance. 

“TI knew you would feel that, so I went straight off to see the 
doctor, and he told me that he never expected her to live even 
as long as she has done. He used to wonder that she held up 
so long, for it seems she has been secretly under his care for 
some time—ever since last summer I believe—but she never 
allowed it to be known or mentioned, and no one knew anything 
at all about it ; so do not think you are to blame; do not let 
that grieve you.” 

Anne’s tears were falling fast now, and Bernard touched up 


his horse, leaving her time to recover herself before they 
reached the door. 
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As they passed through the lodge gates, Anne thought of the 
time she had driven through with both her aunts on their way 
home from London, and her heart had been so heavy. How 
trivial all the miseries of those days seemed to her now. How 
curious it was that she should have cared so much and felt so 
heart-broken about them. 

The door was opened by Henry, who received Anne in a 
solemn, almost tearful manner. Bernard waited for her in the 
hall as she crept softly up the darkened staircase to Jane’s room. 
He heard a whispered consultation going on between Anne and 
Coates, and Anne’s voice gradually growing louder and more 
insistent, till it rose to a despairing cry of “Oh, Aunt Jane! 
Aunt Jane! let me in; forgive me and let me in! Dear Aunt 
Jane, I must come in! I must see you! oh, let me in!” He 
could even hear her rattling the handle of Jane’s door in her 
despair. He could not bear it, and rushed up the staircase to 
the room. Anne was outside with Coates, and a clear firm 
voice inside was speaking. It was Jane’s voice. 

“Go away! go away! I will never see you again! You've 
made your bed, and you must lie on it. You said I should kill 
her, and it’s done, it’s done. Go away, go away!” 

“Dear Miss Anne,” said Coates, her face streaming with tears, 
don’t mind her, don’t, Miss Anne dear. Come downstairs and 
wait a bit; she’s that upset she doesn’t know a word of what 
she’s saying. Come down and have a cup of tea, and perhaps 
she’ll come round soon and see you.” 

But the door suddenly opened and Jane stood there, upright 
as ever, but with a dark flush on her usually pale face, and a dull 
look in her pale blue eyes. 

“Go away, Anne, and don’t wait downstairs one moment, but 
go away out of this house; go back to the Turners, and never 
darken my doors again. You yourself cut the bonds that joined 
us together, and now you must reap the consequences. It was 
you who made Emma hate me, and I can never forgive you— 
never! Do you think my forgiveness would bring Emma back? 
No! I can never forgive you either in this world or the next !” 

“ Aunt Emma never hated you. She loved you, as I want to 
love you, and care for you always, all my life.” 

“TI don’t want your love ; what good will it do me, I should 
like to know? Go away, I tell you, go away!” The door was 
closed and locked, and they heard Jane walk across the room 
and drop into her great arm-chair with a heavy thud. Wilton 
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was inside, and she called out to them, “Go away, dear Miss 
Anne, you’re making her ill, do go away for the present.” 

Bernard took Anne downstairs, but before they could reach 
the parlour, Coates came running down with a further message 
from Miss Blake that “Miss Anne was to leave the house 
instantly, and go back to London. She was not to stay in the 
neighbourhood, as Miss Blake didn’t wish her to come and see 
her any more.” 

“Anne, dear, come down with me,” said Bernard tenderly, 
leading her to the hall door, where Henry was holding his horse. 
Coates rushed after them, and, throwing her arms round Anne’s 
neck, they kissed each other. 

“Dear Miss Anne, you must let me come and live with you— 
I don’t want any wages—and I'll bring Jemmie, for he’ll fret 
without you.” 

“No, Coates,” whispered Anne, “you must stay with her as 
long as ever she wants you, and you must nurse her and love her 
for my sake.” 

She could say no more, and Bernard helped her into the 
dog-cart, for she was trembling so much that she could hardly 
walk. Henry wrung her hand silently, and they drove away. 

“Let me take you home; my father will welcome you with 
all his heart ; you had better not go back to London to-day,” 
said Forbes, as they drove through the park. 

“No, Bernard, please take me to the station, oh! please do, I 
must go back at once—it is all I can do for her now ; isn’t there 
a train in an hour?” 

“Yes ; but, my dear child, you are so tired you are not fit to 
travel.” 

“Please don’t say any more ;” said Anne in a weary voice ; “ if 
you don’t take me to the station I must get out and walk there.” 

It was useless to say any more, he felt, so to the station they 
drove. When the train came up Anne found Bernard had sent 
his cart home by some one, and had taken a ticket to London, 
and was going up with her. He put her into a carriage by 
herself, and she saw him get into a smoking compartment next 
to her own. 

Silently, in the middle of the night, they drove to 
Mrs. Turner’s house. He would not come inside the house, for 
he was obliged to return to Halton by the next train, and would 
barely have time to drive back to the station. He bent down as 
she gave him her hand, and kissed her forehead. “Remember, 
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dear, I am always ready to serve you in any way you wish, 
and at any moment.” 

Anne pressed his hand and tried to speak, but the words 
would not come ; she looked into his face, and then softly bent 
down her cheek against the hand she held. 

A great tremor ran through him at that gentle touch, but no 
word was spoken, and Anne closed the door, leaving him 
staring at the place where she had stood, and feeling nothing 
but the soft pressure of her face against his hand. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


One afternoon in January, about a year after Miss Blake's 
death, Sir James Haughton was standing in Maria’s sitting- 
room, with his back to the fire and a cup of tea in his hand, 
holding forth on some gossip that he had just heard at lunch 
that day. 

They had been travelling abroad for the last two years, and 
were now staying at Mentone for the winter, and amidst the 
usual colony of English, he had found some one who knew the 
Blakes, and could give him fresh details concerning Monkshalton, 
and the cousin who had been living there since Jane’s death. 

“Do you know, Maria, they told me that that fellow who 
has the place now has actually done away with the peacocks, 
couldn’t bear their noise, he said, it made him feel low-spirited ! 
Why, they’ve been there as long as the Blakes themselves! and 
he’s pulled out the black oak wainscoting in the hall, and done 
it up in modern style!” Sir James’s voice trembled with disgust. 
“ And he’s cut a lot of the timber, to let in fresh air, he says. 
Fresh air indeed! it makes me feel disgusted to think that a 
man can be such a fool as to destroy an old place like that, it 
‘won't be worth anything now. And by-the-bye, they gave me 
some more details about poor Miss Jane’s funeral. All the old 
servants were there, and the housekeeper and Henry—you 
remember Henry, that solemn-looking old butler who had lived 
there for twenty years or more ; they both cried and sobbed like 
children, and who else do you think was there?” 

Maria did not speak, knowing no answer was needed, and Sir 
James went on in an excited tone— 

“Why, Anne! Anne Blake, who ‘had been forbidden the 
house—turned out neck and crop I may say! There she was, 
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all muffled up in a cloak, but her old maid saw her, and ran up 
to her, and they tried to make her come back to Monkshalton. 
She went up to the door, but she wouldn’t go into the house, 
nothing they could say would make her cross the doorstep— 
she said she daren’t disobey her aunt even now. They say she 
looked as white as a corpse, and much older than she did two 
years ago, and I’m sure I don’t wonder! Living in Camden 
Town, of all places ‘ 

“You forget, James dear,” said Maria’s quiet voice, “ you for- 
get she doesn’t live there now. She has got on so well with her 
singing—you remember she always had a lovely voice, and it 
had been carefully trained, even in her aunt’s time, when- 
ever they came up to town—that she earns a good deal by 
giving lessons, and can afford to live in a better part of London 
now. And I think Mrs. Turner is dead.” 

“Do mean to say, Maria, that you have known all this and 
never told me? Why, you know I am always trying to find out 
news of that child, only we’ve been out of England so long. I 
never can hear anything, and that fellow Forbes never writes.” 

“Well, James, I really thought you knew, you always seem to 








- know everything ; but tell me what else you have heard.” 


“’Gad, I had nearly forgotten the most important part of all, 
that it seems there is a report that Bernard Forbes and Anne 
are engaged to be married, though I can’t make out that it’s 
more than a report at present. Anne has been broken-hearted 
ever since Emma died, and says she was to blame; but I really 
can’t see that she was, it was that nagging sister of hers that 
did it, J believe! However, if those two are making it up, I 
must get them a wedding present. Women like lace ; don’t you 
think that black 

“My dear James, I do think you are a little premature, for 
we really don’t know anything about it, and I hardly think it 
can be true, for I made Anne promise when we left England to 
tell me if such a thing should ever happen, and I haven’t heard 
from her yet ; she would not forget her promise, I am sure. I 
know Gervase was deeply in love with her, and I age wanted 
her to marry him.” 

“Well, well,” said Sir James, putting down his cup; “what 
abominable tea one does get in these places! However, I am 
sure it would be much better for her to be safely married, than 
going about teaching and singing at concerts, as you say she 
does, I don’t half like these new-fangled ways of women 
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earning their own livings. Why don’t the men support them, 
I say? In my young days you never met a woman running up 
and down the country, working and supporting herself, as seems 
to be the fashion now; well, well, I think I'll go and have 
a cigar before dinner.” 

Maria, left to herself, leaned back in her easy chair and 
thought over Sir James’s news. “I think James is wrong,” she 
reflected, “the only thing for Anne to do was to take up some 
active occupation, otherwise she would perhaps have grown up 
like her Aunt Jane, for she had somewhat the same disposition, 
poor child ; and I’m not sure too that it isn’t a good thing to have, 
as James calls it, destroyed the old place—for cruel thoughts 
and cruel deeds seem to saturate the very walls of the places 
they inhabit e 

“Maria, Maria,” she heard Sir James’s voice eagerly calling, 
and he burst into the room, “those people tell me Anne is 
engaged ; and the afternoon post has just come, and here’s a 
letter for you with a black edge, which I believe is from her, so 
it will be to tell you all about it ; well, now I can get her that 
lace I was telling you about !” 





THE END. 
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THE news that the Pope has given orders for a monument to be 
erected over his grave, and is much interested in the execution of 
the design, is a curious though by no means unprecedented example of 
the anticipatory attitude in regard to death. Swift wrote a long poem 
on his death and the way in which the news would be likely to affect 
his circle of friends and acquaintances. Of a much more practical turn 
of mind was the West-country gentleman who had a complete rehearsal 
of his funeral in his lifetime, at which he rated some of the performers 
very soundly for not sustaining their 7é/s with sufficient spirit. Many 
men have written their own epitaphs, amongst others Charles Lever, and 
as the lines have been incorrectly quoted, it may be worth while to give 
them in their proper form. 


“ For sixty odd years he lived in the thick of it ; 
And now he is gone, not so much very sick of it, 
As because he believed he heard somebody say 
Harry Lorrequer’s hearse is stopping the way.” 


This quatrain formed part of a letter written to a great friend of 
Lever’s about six weeks before the latter's death. In it he had been 
discussing his approaching end rather in the conviva satur spirit, as a 
man gui avait vécu and felt that it was time to be off. 


What courage the younger generation of artists have nowadays! 
Mr. Julian Corbett recently “ consecrated ”—as the French would say 
—an article in the pages of the Universal Review to the memory of the 
Jezebel whom he believes to have been a very brilliant and noble 
personage. There is, if we mistake not, a curiously perverse tendency 
afloat which induces people to admire and sympathise with what is 
morally detestable, because it is zesthetically or dramatically interesting. 
Hence we are confronted with the strange spectacle of persons of 
refinement and taste patronizing such plays as Zheodora and La Tosca, 
in which there is not a single character on which the spectator can 
legitimately bestow his sympathy—plays which neither stimulate nor 
refresh, nor delight the beholder, but simply appal and horrify him. The 
most modern instance of this very modern spirit that we have en- 
countered is to be found in the enterprise of a promising young English 
composer who has taken for the subject of his opera—Messalina! The 
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libretto is by an Italian author named Giuseppe Pompei, a name 
strikingly suggestive of volcanic verse. 





Dr. Hubert Parry’s lecture at the Royal Institution on ‘ Evolution 
in Music” proved exceedingly interesting, and has excited, in those 
who heard it, pleasurable anticipations in regard to the work upon the 
same subject for the International Scientific Series on which Dr. Parry 


‘has been for some time engaged. The lecturer’s attitude is midway 


between those who consider that music sprang into existence, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, fully developed and equipped some 
three hundred years ago, and those like Mr. Rowbotham who find the 
rudiments of the sonata form in Greek music, and trace back the 
development of the art to the pre-historic past. Dr. Parry holds that 
there were rudiments in the classical epochs, but that music retrograded 
under Roman rule to such an extent, that the revival between the 
tenth and sixteenth centuries was practically a mere recovery of what 
had been lost, while the innovations of Caccini Peri and Monteverde 
placed the art on a level which it had never reached before. In other 
words, music, as we understand the term, came into existence about 
1600. Another significant point in the lecture was the forecast in 
which Dr. Parry indulged as to the future of his art. Premising that 
the more people set store on sheer beauty of tone, the less they were 
inclined to appreciate beauty of form, he admitted that it was quite 
open to question whether the modern taste for elaborate and intricate 
orchestral effects would not bring about a loss of regard for distinct 
design. And in that case we should undoubtedly enter on an era of 
disintegration and de-composition. 


At a time when sheer restlessness too often passes current for 
philanthropy, it is pleasant to encounter a movement in which artistic, 
benevolent and practical tendencies are so pleasantly combined as the 
London Flower Girls’ Guild, the active work of which is to commence 
on May the rst. As the prospectus of the Society points out, an 
enormous increase has taken place of late years in the street trade in 
flowers. ‘Flowers have become almost a necessity of life to ladies 
of refined tastes, and there can be no doubt that the ample supplies 
provided by the street-sellers enable many to indulge their tastes who 
would have hesitated to incur the expense of dealing at the shops of 
the established florists.” But hitherto two great obstacles have stood 
in the way of those who would otherwise have been willing to assist 
a class numbering in its ranks many respectable women and girls— 
the slatternly appearance of the street-sellers and the insanitary con- 
ditions of the lodging-houses in which their surplus stock is kept. To 
obviate these difficulties, suitable premises have been secured, where 
all the flowers remaining unsold will be deposited at the close of the 
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day by the members of the Guild in a well-ventilated store room, while 
in order to identify the members of the Guild, they will be provided 
with a distinctive uniform. As the promoters of the scheme wisely 
remark, “It is believed that this condition of appearing cleanly and 
neatly, and also picturesquely dressed, will have a most beneficial and 
elevating effect on the girls themselves.” The best guarantee of the 
bond fide nature of the new scheme is to be found in the fact that many 
flower girls have volunteered to contribute one shilling weekly to the 
exchequer, a portion of which will be devoted to the establishment of 
a benefit fund in cases of sickness, 





We understand that Madame Schumann does not endorse certain 
statements in an article in our January number entitled “ Madame 
Schumann and Natalie Janotha.” We unfortunately learned this too 
late to insert anything on the subject in the present issue, but we hope 
that Madame Schumann may at some future time give our readers her 
own version of the circumstances in question, with a view to removing 
any incorrect impression the article may have produced.; 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


To speak of the completion of the Forth Bridge as the great event of 
the month, is to tell a twice-told tale. The ceremony of the opening, the 
driving in of the last rivet by the Prince of Wales, the crowds assembled 
at Queensferry, the banquet, the guests and the speeches, are they 
not told in every daily paper in the United Kingdom? To the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, the completion of the bridge 
is almost of less interest than has been its growth from week to week, 
and month to month, during the last seven years. To them, as to others, 
the seven wonders of the world have been /faits accomplis ; but this eighth 
wonder has grown up among them. They have seen it in all its various 
stages, and now they have beheld its consummation—have seen Time 
and Space almost annihilated by the thought of Man and the labour of 
his hands, have witnessed the elements of Air and Water defied, and 
made as though they were not, and have realized that a monument has 
been raised in their midst at which the whole civilized world marvels. The 
world has been said “to advance by impossibilities achieved,” and to 
our forefathers, this spanning with steel in mid-air a distance of a mile 
and a fifth, would indeed have seemed an impossibility. And what of 
our descendants? If we, wandering over the moorlands of Cumberland, 
pause and wonder at the mighty remains of the Roman wall, and all 
that it argues of enterprise, genius, and the infinite capacity of taking 
pains, will not distant ages, and the remote inheritors of Britain’s 
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greatness, feel something of the same wonder, when they contemplate 
the remains or ruins of this, the greatest work of the Iron Age. 


In contrast to the light-heartedness and child-like enjoyment of small 
things and menus plaisirs of foreigners, it has been asked whether our 
cold climate is the cause of our being the only grown-up nation in 
Europe. But if there are moments when Jupiter nods, there are also 
times when the true-born Briton forgets his years and his dignity, and 
the fact that he has put away childish things. Such an occasion was 
the International Football Match, played on the Raeburn Place Cricket 
Ground on the rst of March. In spite of the fact that an east wind 
was blowing, at which the inhabitants of Edinburgh (alas ! not ignorant 
of its asperities) shivered, 10,000 men, women, and children, 


** Saxon, and Norman, and Dane were we,” 


assembled to see the contest. Enthusiasm, we will hope, counteracted 
the effects of climate ; for seldom has a game been watched with greater 
warmth of interest and greater coldness of sensation. Owing to some 
dispute about the rules, it was some years since the two teams had met ; 
and the feeling of players and onlookers was that Bannockburn was to 
be avenged, or the memory of Flodden effaced. But throughout the 
game the race was to the swift, and the battle to the strong, and the 
English team won on its merits—by a goal and a try. All that the 
vanquished Scots could do was to give their victors a hearty ovation, 
and stifle their feelings in shouts of applause. 


The Scottish Academy of Pictures is certainly better than usual this 
season. The Hanging Committee may be congratulated on having 
adopted the principles of the minister who justified the smallness of his 
congregation by remarking that he “hated a crood.” There are fewer 
pictures than usual, as the top sky-line has been done away with, and 
the small side room has been converted into a tea-room. Nor can the 
change be thought to wrong the cause of Art, or to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of artists, as to be hung in the “chamber of horrors,” or 
“condemned cell,” as this side room has hitherto been called, was a 
tribute of appreciation, ‘‘more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” The Hanging Committee have been fortunate in securing 
some fine pictures, which made a sensation in their day in London, 
notably one or two Orchardsons, and Swan’s “ Prodigal Son.” There 
are some striking portraits by George Ried, the greatest of Scotch 
portrait painters ; two very interesting and characteristic small pictures 
by Marix ; a fairy-like group of children, with wind-tossed hair, playing 
on an opal-tinted beach at low water, by Hugh Cameron ; two pictures 
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by Lorimer, brisk in colour, and clever in design, though the subjects 
lack interest and suggestiveness ; and interesting both in itself and as a 
fresh example of heredity in Art, a portrait of Sir Noel Paton, by his 
son. Other striking portraits and landscapes there are, if space 
permitted us to mention them. 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 


The great sensation of the last month has been, naturally, the arrest 
and imprisonment of the young Duke of Orleans, a proceeding which 
is blamed by the sensible and moderate men of all parties. It is im- 
possible to deny that the young Prince has behaved very well throughout ; 
and even those who would fain look upon the act of his sudden arrival 
in Paris as a mere boyish freak, admit that he has shown a brave spirit 
and the feelings of a true gentleman. In these days of prudent pre- 
tenders who issue manifestoes at a distance, and are satisfied with 
epistolary eloquence or magniloquent speeches, this spirited youth, 
scarcely more than a boy, who has of his own free will walked into the 
lion’s jaws, enlists the sympathy ofall. Boulanger ran away because he 
was afraid of a prison ; but this young heir of the Bourbons comes to 
seek one, notwithstanding the terrible lesson of the past, with all that 
the Conciergerie prison recalls. And why did he come, at all risk and 
hazard? Not to disturb the peace of the country, but to claim his right 
as a French citizen to serve it ! 


“ Soldat du drapeau tricolore, 
D’Orléans, toi qui l’as porté, 
Ton sang se mélerait encore 
A celui qu’il nous a cofité !” * 


The military glory of the Orleans family is undeniable, as well as their 
devotion to their country ; proved even in the last war, when, without 
any external Prestige, they served in disguise, under a Republican 
government, through pure patriotism. 

In the present instance, the common sense of the lower classes finds 
vent in the very natural argument: “Here is a young fellow who has 
done no harm, and these government people thrust him into prison (‘le 
fourrent en prison’) merely because he wants to be a soldier ; and when 
our sons don’t want to be soldiers, they get punished! ‘ Qu’est-ce qu'il 
faut faire alors ?’” 


The question of cabs and cabmen causes as much controversy here 
as in London, and all kinds of proposals are brought forward in the vain 


* Casimir Delavigne. 
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hope of conciliating all the adverse interests. The case of Parisian 
cabmen is, it must be owned, a particularly hard one, as they are paid 
no more for a drive from one end of the city to another than for a 
drive to the next street. There may be some compensation in the too 
much of one case for the too little of the other; the horse also usually 
becomes lame if a long course be proposed, and only recovers his 
powers if engaged by the hour. Still, as the fare has the law on his side 
he may force the cabman to take him anywhere he pleases, and the 
pourboire, or additional gratuity, which causes so much grumbling from 
foreign visitors, is often the poor cabman’s only chance of getting 
any surplus for himself over what he is obliged to give the Company to 
which he belongs. 

The cabmen are desirous of obtaining a new tariff, at one sow per 
minute, with fifty centimes for the hire of the vehicle on getting into it. 
It is objected that this would raise the price to 3fr. 50c. an hour 
(2s. 11d@.), which is considered far too high ; it is probable, also, that a 
great many minutes would become necessary for going over the shortest 
distances ! 

The system which the Companies seem inclined to adopt is not at all 
to the taste of the cabmen, for it prevents cheating absolutely ; but the 
expense is a cause of hesitation. This is the establishment in every 
hired carriage of a clock turned towards the interior, and of a machine 
marking the distance by kilometres, which is set in motion by the vehicle 
itself. The speed is calculated at about six miles an hour ; when the ~ 
vehicle stops anywhere the machine continues to work at the same rate ; 
but when it is empty, the reckoning machine is stopped by the insertion 
of a rod, which is withdrawn when a fare gets in. Inside the reckoning 
machine are strips of paper, which become stamped with the sums 
marked, for the guidance of the hirer, so that the owner of the vehicle 
cannot be deceived as to what has been really paid to the driver. All 
this seems extremely ingenious, but doubts are expressed as to the 
working of the system; it is to become obligatory within eighteen 
months from the time of the definitive acceptance of the present plan, 
which is still under discussion, though likely to prevail. 





The cleanliness of the Paris streets, which, though inferior to what it 
was in the Empire days, is still sufficient to bear comparison, very 
favourably, with that of most large towns, is not entrusted to private 
enterprise, or to street-beggars, but is managed, like most things in 
France, by a regular official organization of what are solemnly called 
“ Entrepreneurs de la Salubrité Publique,” with a small army of workers, 
amounting in all to six thousand, including those employed in the public 
gardens, sewers, &c. 

The regular street-sweepers number 2600 men and 600 women, who 
have to begin their work at four in the morning and continue without 
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interruption till eleven, when the work for women ceases; the men 
continue for ten hours, and are paid by the day ; from 3 fr. 20 c. (25. 8d.) 
to 3 fr. 7oc. (3s. 1¢.). The women are paid 3d. an hour, and cannot 
earn more than 2f. roc. (1s. 10d.) a day, for very hard work ; all are 
obliged to provide their own brooms. 





At the present time, when so much is said about cooks, cookery, and 
training schools, a few words on Madame Paulin’s exceedingly practical 
teaching, at her “ Ecole professionnelle” in the Rue Ganneron, may be 
useful. The girls are taught artistic trades of various kinds, such as 
painting on china and earthenware, fan-making, embroidery, tapestry work, 
&c. &c. ; but each in turn is required also to learn domestic cookery of 
the most practical and homely kind, with the simple kitchen utensils 
found in small unpretending households. The city funds allow 5 f. a day 
to purchase the materials necessary for the plain dishes which are taught 
methodically ; but the girls also bring their own dinners to be cooked by 
those of their number, usually four or five at a time, to whom the duty is 
assigned for the day. The food is laid out on the kitchen table, ticketed 
with the owners’ names and their particular wishes as to the mode of 
cooking, which are carefully carried out by the young cooks for the day. 
Mutton-chops and beef-steaks (more or less done according to request), 
potatoes fried or boiled, eggs cooked in various ways, are thus carefully 
prepared for the pupils, as part of the day’s duty, but there is always 
some plain dish intended expressly for the lesson, which is cooked in 
their presence, with the whole process carefully explained. The cooking 
is excellent, but strictly s/ain, without any elaborate preparation or com- 
plicated sauces ; nothing is attempted that could not form a part of the 
daily fare of a very economical family. Great attention is given to the 
difficult art of serving up again, in a variety of appetizing forms, the 
remains left from the previous day. 


The ninth session of the famous “ Concerts-Lamoureux” has just 
ended. The last concert of thejseason took place on March 16th, in the 
“Cirque” of the Champs-Elysées, which was crowded in every part ; 
the heat was almost unendurable, and loud were the cries for open 
windows from occupants of the gallery. ‘The powers of M. Lamoureux’s 
orchestra are justly celebrated ; besides being a conductor of European 
celebrity he has been the great leader in the production of classical 
music in Paris, and in introducing to the Parisians all that the law 
allows them to hear at present of Wagner’s masterpieces, Judging by 
the reception of those given on the 16th, we feel sure the cultivated 
musical audience of Paris is ready and well prepared to receive them in 
their entirety, with a hearty welcome and able discrimination, whenever 
the authorities see fit to remove the ban under which Wagner’s operas 
at present lie, owing to opinions expressed by hia years ago in a 
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political pamphlet. The concert was more than usually interesting, 
owing to the appearance of Madame Materna, of the Vienna Opera- 
house, as vocalist—the devoted, and perhaps most celebrated exponent 
of Wagner’s heroines. After the beautiful Prélude to “Tristan and 
Yseult” she sang Yseult’s great scene in the last act, in which her 
marvellous dramatic power, even on the concert stage, and the extra- 
ordinary pathos she infused into Yseult’s last words before her death, 
entirely carried away the audience. Her last appearance, in the final 
scene of the “ Crépuscule des Dieux,” where, as “ Brunnhilde,” she urges 
her horse into the flames barring the road to Walhalla, “oz repose ton 
maitre, Siegfried, mon héros glorieux,” made a most profound impression ; 
and her final words, “ Siegfried, Siegfried, ta femme ?envoie un salit 
supréme,” reached the utmost height of the dramatic appeal of Love 
and Genius. She received her just reward in tumults of applause from 
the audience, who rose as one man, amid enthusiasm and excitement 
that knew no bounds. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DARWIN’S VOYAGE OF A 
NATURALIST. WIrTH 100 VIEws oF PLACES VISITED AND ANIMALS 
DescriBeD. By R. T. Pritcnerr. (1 vol. 21s. Murray.) Most 
persons will be ready to admit that there is a great difference between 
an illustrated book and a book with illustrations. If ever a work 
deserved and called for an illustrated edition, that work is Darwin’s 
‘Naturalist’s Voyage.’ The journal itself is beyond criticism at this 
time and in this place, but every one who has read it, and re-read it in 
the past, must have felt the crying need of illustrations to help him to 
bring vividly before his mind the scenes and objects described. The 
variety of the countries mentioned in the journal, and the difficulty of 
obtaining authentic views of the more inaccessible and less known 
places have rendered the work of illustration peculiarly difficult ; but in 
Mr. Pritchett an artist has been found who followed in Mr. Darwin’s 
footsteps, and visited, book in hand, almost all the spots which he 
describes. The illustrations have thus been made to illustrate, and not 
merely to adorn the book. They vary in quality, but combine to form a 
work which every admirer of Darwin ought to possess. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
' THE CREED. (1 vol. 14s. Murray.) In these days of scientific 
research, and, if we may use the phrase, of scientific doubt, when the 
grounds of belief seem to be constantly shifting under our feet, and the 
old landmarks to be changing their position, there must be and is a 
constant craving amongst thinking men and women for some clear and 
sound exposition of the Christian Creed in its relation to modern 
development and modern ideas. ‘ Pearson on the Creed’ and ‘ Butler’s 
Analogy, bulwarks as sound as ever against the attacks they were 
designed to repel, are not in all respects adequate to the needs of to-day. 
No man more suitable of erecting such a bulwark against nineteenth- 
century attacks than the Bishop of Carlisle could have been found: he 
takes the Apostles’ Creed clause by clause, analyses the grounds on which 
each statement rests, whether of history, reason, or faith, indicates what 
special mode of attack each is liable to and wherein consists its defence. 
The book will be found a storehouse of clear and cogent reasoning in 
defence of Christianity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM - PITT AND 
CHARLES, DUKE OF RUTLAND, 1781-1787. (1 vol. 7s. 62, 
Blackwood and Sons.) If one must devote some time to the eternal 
Irish question, perhaps the least unpalatable form of swallowing the 
ungrateful dose is the historic. One might get a certificate, for instance, 
after reading the 187 pages of this correspondence, dispensing for a 
month from perusal of the daily papers. Probably a juster impression 
of the history of the Union would be thus acquired than by the most 
assiduous and impartial study of contemporary orators and journalists on 
both—or all sides. It is natural, from the position of the two corre- 
spondents, that the letters of the less famous Lord-Lieutenant should be 
more interesting and instructive than those of his great chief. The 
Duke was on the spot, and had to report fully to the Premier, and the 
strange dryness inseparable from the very name of Pitt always prevents 
the latter’s letters, as his speeches, from being adequate to his fame. 
Of Irish affairs, if of any things under the sun, the preacher’s saying is 
true. A few phrases from the Duke’s letters may amuse our readers by 
their familiarity. “Mr. Fox, I am informed, says, ‘He shall make his 
harvest from Ireland,’ but I am persuaded he will find himself deceived. 
. . » He seems determined to stop at nothing which may tend to pro- 
mote his personal success.” “I am fully reconciled to the measure, 
because even supposing it not to produce these effects, it must be 
remembered that it is a liberty which Ireland has strongly solicited.” 
“‘ A decayed gentleman, and particularly if a Member of Parliament, is 
surely a proper object for such a provision.” There is something 
touching at times, on the other hand, in Pitt’s occasional expression of 
astonishment at the fixed and implacable resolve of the patriots of the 
independent Parliament to consent to no measure merely tending to the 
commercial advantage of their country. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION: PETERBOROUGH. By Ws. 
STEBBING. (1 vol. 25. 6¢. ‘Macmillan & Co.) The biographer of the 
“‘ Great Earl of Peterborough ” has indeed a difficult subject. Belonging 
essentially to the class defined by Matthew Arnold as “half man of 
genius, half charlatan,” Peterborough betrays the artist, who would give 
us his portrait, by features which refuse to be drawn, and almost 
demand to be over-coloured. Mr. Stebbing pursues the phantom with 
zeal and agility, but the reader who watches the chase finds himself 
murmuring, “ You might as well try to catch a bandersnatch,” It is 
needless to say that the view taken here is not that of Colonel Parnell. 
A biographer cannot stultify himself by the supposition that his hero 
never accomplished that by which his name lives in history. And 
whatever alterations of detail may have been effected by Colonel 
Parnell’s arguments, Hallam’s dictum will always apply to Peterborough 
as to Cromwell. ‘ He who goes about to prove the world mistaken 
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in its estimate of a public character, has always a difficult cause to 
maintain.” Mr. Stebbing is not perhaps at his best in the part of 
Peterborough’s career, which is likewise a portion of general English 
history. He seems more at home in intrigue and diplomacy. The 
revolting Fenwick /rifotage is very well described, and the reader will 
find a good deal in the description, which recalls very recent events. 
A more pleasing story, and quite as well tcld, is that of the Earl’s 
serio-comic mission to his astute friend King Victor, during the latter’s 
short tenure of Sicily. 


A NATURALIST AMONG THE HEAD HUNTERS. By Cuas. 
Morris Wooprorp. (George Philip & Son.) Mr. Woodford has a 
right to the title of martyr of science, if we adopt the familiar ecclesias- 
tical category of ‘‘ martyrs in will, though not in deed.” His neighbours 
in the Solomon Islands were people of so homicidal a character, that a 
visitor of only ordinary constancy, if he survived three sojourns in their 
midst, might well consider it an ample account of his experiences to say 
with the survivors of the Reign of Terror, “I lived.” But Mr. Woodford 
has much more to show for himself; he gives the result of his investi- 
gations of the Fauna, interspersed with notices of other peculiarities, 
of the islands and islanders. His condemnation of the forced-labour- 
traffic derives weight from its calmness of tone, and from the im- 
partiality with which he notices the crimes of whites and of natives. 
He narrates some ghastly facts without the slightest inclination to 
hysterical comment. The Solomon Islands were, he thinks, never 
connected by land with other existing islands. A fact, which he is 
probably right in supposing unknown, is that Captain Cook brought the 
famous New Zealand pigs from Tahiti, not from England. The 
previous absence of pigs in New Zealand Mr. Woodford explains by the 
length of the canoe voyage, which they could not survive. In the 
Solomon Islands pigs and dogs were domesticated before the first visit 
of Europeans. Nothing can be more unpretentious than the author’s 
style and language. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS: RUSSIA. By W. R. Morritt. 
(1 vol. 5s. Fisher Unwin.) To tell in 381 crown-octavo pages the story 
of a nation so different from our own in character and policy in such 
manner as to interest the English reader is not a light task. Mr. Morfill 
has the qualifications of impartiality and sense of historical perspective. 
He does not waste any of his small space on merely personal details of 
court intrigue, but follows the main stream of history. Nor does he 
neglect the question of Russian literature, the preliminary study of 
which is perhaps the most likely avenue through which Russia may 
eventually succeed in making a real impression on the English mind. 
It would, however, be idle to assert that Mr. Morfill’s book is 
exactly easy or attractive reading. There is nothing in its style to 
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counterbalance the natural heaviness of short summaries extending 
from the first appearance of the Russians in history to the death of 
Alexander IT. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. Curistre Murray. (3 vols, 
Macmillan & Co.) The scene of this story is, as usual, in the Midlands, 
but it is more than a mere sketch of ordinary rustic life and manners, 
A man attempts first to make imbecile and, then failing that, to kill his 
ward, whose heir-presumptive he is. Each step he takes harms himself 
instead of the intended victim, and he loses his life by his final attempt 
to undermine his young cousin’s room. The imperfect work is com- 
pleted by a drunken knave, who has watched him and supposed him to 
be unwalling a concealed treasure, just before the would-be murderer 
enters his ward’s room to complete his preparations, and Robert Snelling 
is buried in the ruins. There is a strange colony of French people, who 
do not strike one as very like the general run of their compatriots. But 
the native Mercians are painted with the author’s habitual skill, if not 
without some of his accustomed preciosity. 


WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. By Hawtey Smart. (3 vols. 
Chatto & Windus.) ‘The alliterative tijle of this novel of course 
suggests cross-wooings and crooked weddings. The hero, who is 
perhaps a little unworthy of the heroine, is divided between the charms 
of a banker’s daughter, the heroine, and those of a lady whose father’s 
most reputable calling is that of a publican. The latter naturally has 
more facilities for prosecuting her suit than the former, and runs away 
with the hero, just before her parent’s real occupation is discovered to 
be unlicensed distilling. Mrs. Hallaton is soon as tired of her husband 
as he is of her; they separate, and she marries and gets into “ Society ;” 
but unfortunately, as she has arranged the previous announcement of 
her decease to her husband’s solicitors on too strictly economical 
principles, his enquiries on his return to England at once reveal, much 
to his disgust, that she is alive after all. This is but a portion of the 
plot, which is throughout very ingenious. The most amusing character, 
however, is the Paul Pry who discovers the secret of the still. The 
author with great propriety makes him a Cockney, though the scene of 
his inquisitiveness is laid at Exmouth. There is, of course, nothing 
more strikingly Devonian than the avoidance of all direct question and 
answer. People in Devonshire don’t ask, they “ go about for to know” 
in much more subtle ways. This is a very lively book, and less weighted 
than some of the author’s with sporting mysteries. 














